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FOREWORD 


This  monograph,  relates  the  story  of  expansion  of  the  civilian 
force  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  during  the  years  1939-1045,  with  special 
emphasis  on  problems  of  administration,  recruiting,  and  training* 

The  present  study  began  life  in  two  parts,  "Civil  Personnel  Study" 
by  Miss  Jean  E*  Clifford  and  "Civilian  Personnel  Administration  in  the 
A A?,  1939-TS45 "by  Mrs.  C.  E»  Schultz*  The  whole  of  Miss  Clifford's 
study  has  now  been  consolidatedTwrfch  the  first  chapter  of  Mrs* 
Schultz's  work  to  form  the  first  chapter  of  this  monograph*  The  rest 
of  this  monograph  follows  Mrs.  Schultz's  study. 

like  other  Historical  Division  studies,  this  history  is  subject 
to  revision,  and  additional  information  or  suggested  corrections  will 
be  welcomed. 
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Chapter  I 

ADhINISTRAI IVE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

During  the  £0  years  of  truce  between  the  first  two  world  wars,  most 
people  in  the  United  States  were  sure  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  avoid 
war  was  to  mind  their  own  business  and  to  keep  their  military  appropriations 
low*  “While  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  was  thus  languishing, 
it  did  not  take  much  of  a  staff  to  administer  the  civilians  employed  by  the 
Air  Corps,  and  it  was  hard  to  detect  inefficient  administrative  procedures 
when  there  were  so  few  people  to  administer*  “When  th9  Air  Service  or¬ 
ganized  as  the  Air  Corps  in  1926,  ail  problems  of  civilian  personnel  were 

1 

assigned  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  Clerk.  Though  the  Chief  Clerk’s 

office  was  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  hierarchy  to  another,*  it  kept 

its  control  of  civilian  personnel  until  November  1914.0,  From  1935  to  I9I40 

the  office  of  the  Chief  Clerk  consisted  of  the  Chief,  and  Assistant  Chief, 

and  about  20  clerical  employees*  Though  the  Office  was  charged  with  all 

aspects  of  civilian  personnel  administration,  the  offical  Jargon  did  not 

hide  the  fact  that  it  was  really  not  much  more  than  a  mail  and  record 

room.  But,  since  the  total  civilian  strength  of  the  Air  Corps  in  I9I1O 

was  only  g,000,  the  Chief  Clerk  could  muddle  through  his  functions  without 

2 

too  much  difficulty. 

In  1939  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  began  to  sense  the  imminence 

*  Late  in  1935  the  office  of  the  Chief  Clerk  was  moved  from  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  to  the  Office  of  the  Executive 
(Organisation  Chart,  13  Nov.  1935)*  ’'hen  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  was  reorganized  in  January  1937»  an  Executive  Division  was  estab¬ 
lished;  the  chief  of  this  division,  under  the  thumb  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps,  was  made  responsible  for  civilian  personnel*  It  was  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Executive  Division  that  the  Chief  Clerk  reported  (OCAC 
Memo  10-10,  2  Jan,  1937)* 
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of  war  and  granted  the  authority  and  the  money  to  increase  the  strength, 
of  the  various  ssr visas.  'With  the  expansion  of  the  aviation  program,  it 
was  obvious  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  provide  for  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  great  influx  of  civilian  employees— an  influx  that  eventually 

3 

reached  a  total  of  14.22,000  people*  On  23  November  1940  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Clerk  began  to  lose  its  authority.  At  that  time  a  new  Civilian 
Personnel  Section  was  set  up  within  the  Miscellaneous  Divisions  though  the 
Chief  Glsrk  was  also  moved  to  the  Miscellaneous  Division  and  continued  to 

k 

have  some  power,  many  of  his  functions  were  taken  over  by  the  new  section. 

After  a  fleeting  stay  within  the  Miscellaneous  Division,  the  Civilian 

Personnel  Section  was  made  a  part  of  the  Personnel  Division  on  6  February 

1941.  Nineteen  days  later  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  &ir  Corps  (OCAC) 

was  again  reorganised,  and  the  Civilian  Personnel  Section  was  boosted  to 

divisional  status,  the  old  Personnel  Division  being  changed  to  Military 

5 

Personnel.  The  Chief  Clerk  lost  most  of  his  remaining  functions,  though 
he  kept  Ms  title  and  did  a  few  routing  ;}obs  until  he  retired  in  194-5* 

This  reorganisation  was  the  first  real  attempt  to  define  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  civilian  personnel  administration  and  to  organize  a 
division  according  to  its  function.  Though  there  was  an  expansion  of  the 
staff  of  the  Division,  never  was  there  sufficient  personnel  for  all  sections, 
By  August  1941  civilians  had  been  hired,  distributed  as  follows ;  6 
in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Personnel;  9  in  the  Classification, 

Planning  and  Surveys  Section;  16  in  Tiaining  and  Placement;  50  in 

6 

Appointment  Records ;  and  2  each  in  Personnel  Relations  and  Investigations . 
Not  until  June  1942  was  sufficient  office  space  provided  for  some  of  the 
sections  which  had  been  in  existence  since  April  194-^* 
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Tha  reorganization  of  the  Mr  Corps  of  £D  June  19Ul  had  had  little 

effect  on  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division.  This  reorganization  had 

created  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  the  Air  Staff, 

7 

Personnel  policy  had  been  assigned  to  AC/AS  Personnel,  who  had  been  put 

in  charge  of  both  military  and  civilian  personnel.  The  Civilian  Personnel 

Division  continued  to  be  part  of  tbe  OCAC  until  December  19i4l»  idien  another 

reorganization  of  -fee  AAF  placed  both  the  Civilian  and  the  Military 

Personnel  divisions  under  an  Assistant  for  Personnel  and  Training  Services 
g 

in  the  OCAC, 


The  organization  of  the  Air  Corps  was  again  scrambled  in  March  19^2. 

At  this  time  the  AAF  was  established  as  one  of  tha  three  main  components 

of  tha  Army  on  an  equal  status  with  the  Army  Ground  Forces  and  the  Services 

9 

of  Supply.  The  Civilian  Personnel  Division  became  a  part  of  the  Directorate 
of  Personnel  which  combined  the  military  and  civilian  personnel  functions 
of  OGAC,  some  functions  of  the  Air  Staff,  and  some  of  the  Air  Adjutant 
General*  The  Division,  which  had  retained  the  dame  internal  structure  since 
April  I9J4I,  also  underwent  some  ehanges*  Four  new  sections  were  established* 
Field  Personnel  Services,  Departmental  Personnel  Services,  Personnel 
Standards,  and  Personnel  Requirements.  The  old  Investigations  Section  was 
abolished  and  Training  and  Placement  were  split  to  form  two  distinct 
sections.  Although  it  was  recognized  that  military  and  civilian  personnel 
could,  not  be  handled  by  identical  methods,  the  two  had  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  provide  for  coordination  in  replacing  men  in  uniform  with 
civilians.  It  also  allowed  more  direct  access  to  higher  authority  and 

decreased  the  number  of  officials  reporting  directly  to  the  Commanding 
10 

General  of  the  AAF. 
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A  year  later  the  cards  -were  shuffled  again*  the  draftsmen  who  drew 
the  organizational  charts  were  kept  busy  if  no  one  else  was.  It  had  been 
found  that  the  directorates  established  in  1042  vrero  unduly  cumbersome, 
adding  only  another  echelon  in.  the  chain  of  command,  In  1945  the  Civilian 
Personnel  Division  left  the  defunct  Directorate  of  Personnel  to  show  up 
as  a  part  of  AC/AS  Fersonnel.  7/ithin  the  Division  the  Field  Personnel 
Services  and  the  Departmental  Personnel  Services  sections,  set  up  the 

year  before,  died  an  un lamented  death,  A  Dime  and  Payroll  Branch  was 
created.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  ms  enlarged  to  make  room  for  a  Deputy  Chief  and  an  Executive 
to  assist  in  administr  tion.  This  organization  remined  unchanged  until 
May  1945  when  a  change  of  wage  policy  made  it  expedient  to  combine 

11 

adnini  strati  on  and  classification  activities.  In  October  1945  there  ms 
also  established  a  branch  for  auditing--an  important  function  which  had 
been  done  sloppily  by  the  other  agencies.3-2  Except  for  transferring  the 

Retirement  Branch  from  Washington  to  Atlanta  in  April  1945,  the  Civilian 
Personnel  Division  hod  no  further  changes  in  org-mization  until  after 
the  end  of  the  mr. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  reorganization  oC  March  1343,  a 

distinction  was  mr.de  between  over-all  personnel  management  and  personnel 

adnini strati on.  within  the  AAF,  control  and  planning  wrre  assigned  to 

Ihnageiment  Control,  which  was  responsible  for  "organizational,  procedural 

and  manpower  utilization  studies"15  for  determining  the  complement  of 

personnel  necessary  to  perform  assigned  responsibilities j  and  for  conducting 

ourveys  and  investigations  to  unearth  and  correct  jurisdictional  conflicts, 

duplication,  of  effort,  and  improper  and  inefficient  administrative  or 

♦14- 

procedural  processes.  The  Civilian  Personnel  Division,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  given  the  administrative  function  of  setting  up  of  the  mechanics 

*  The  Civilian.  Personnel  Division  did  retain  its  responsibility  for 

programs  and  plans  effecting  recruiting,  placement,  employee  relations, 
and  training, 
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and  affecting  the  operation  of  policies  and  programs  established  by  1) 

Civil  Service  Commission,  2)  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  3)  Manage¬ 
ment  Control.  To  provide  coordination  between  these  various  agencies  the 
Secretary  of  War  established  a  Council  on  Civilian  Personnel,  which  included 

representatives  from  the  AAF,  the  ASF,  the  General  Staff,  the  Civil  Service 

15 

Commission,  and  the  OSW.  The  Council  had  working  committees  for  various 

aspects  of  civilian  personnel  administration,  on  each  of  Which  the  AAF  was 

represented  and  -was  -thereby  able  to  have  its  say  in  shaping  general  War 

Department  civilian  personnel  policy  and  procedures  to  be  administered  by 

16 

the  AAF  civilian  personnel  organization.  In  addition  to  effecting  the 

plans  and  policies  of  these  agencies,  the  Division  served  as  an  operating 

agency  for  Headquarters  AAF  employees,  and  served  in  a  staff  relationship 

17 

to  the  continental  commands  and  air  forces. 


De  centralization  of  Authority 

Whether  the  various  reorganizations  of  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Civilian 
Personnel  Division  did  raich  to  increase  their  operating  efficiency  cannot 
easily  be  determined.  But  it  is  certain  that  without  the  concomitant  de¬ 
centralization  of  personnel  administration  and  simplification  of  methods 
and  procedures,  the  expansion  of  the  AAF  could  hardly  have  been  accomplished 

Even  before  the  great  inundation  of  new  personnel,  it  was  seen  that  the 

It 

old  system  of  processing  personnel  transactions  was  outdated*  Prior  to 
decentralization,  which  began  early  in  19I4O,  all  recommendations  by  field 
establishments  and  Headquarters  agencies  for  personnel  transactions  had 
to  be  submitted  to  higher  authority  through  OCAC.  Each  recommendation 
needed  approval  of  either  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  war  or  the  Civil 
Service  Commission— frequently  ooth  of  these  agencies  had  to  approve 
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personnel  actions.  When  a  request  for  personnel  reached  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  OCAC,  after  traveling  through  channels,  it  was  investigated,  and  the 
Chief  Clerk  made  his  recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  who, 
since  he  had  no  authority  to  effect  such  recommendations,  sent  it  up  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  excess  of  red  tape  meant  that 
the  hiring  of  a  draftsman  at  a  depot  in  Podurik  Center,  Idaho,  had  to  await 
the  approval  of  higher  authority.  No  appointment,  promotion,  change  in 
status,  assignment,  reassignment,  separation,  or  transfer  could  be  effected 
until  the  request  traveled  up  to  the  War  Department  or  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  then  slid  back  down  to  the  requesting  agency. 

The  first  step  toward  decentralization  came  in  the  spring  of  191+0 
■when  the  OSW  delegated  to  OCAC  the  authority  to  make  appointments  at 
salaries  of  $2600  and  under,  subject  to  confirmation  after  appointment 

19 

by  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  ruling  was  applicable  to  those  employees 
appointed  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,^0  r»To  non- 
edueational  positions,  and  to  those  mechanical  trades  positions  excepted 

i 

from  competitive  examination  by  Schedules  A  of  the  Civil  Service  rules  .  .  . 

Following  the  Air  Corps  policy  of  decentralization  to  field  commanders 

22 

of  every  authority,  the  Chief  of  "the  Air  Corps  redelegated  his  authority 

to  the  commanding  officers  of  field  stations  and  the  Chief  of  the  Materiel 

Command.  Commanding  officers  in  the  field  were  also  given  authority  to 

get  Civil  Service  approval  directly  from  the  manager  of  the  L-ivil  Service 

District  in  which  the  activity  was  located  instead  of  having  to  send  to 

23 

Washington. 

While  those  in  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  were  trying  to  prod 
higher  authority  into  granting  more  decentralization,  they  undertook  other 
schemes  to  ease  the  burden  that  had  been  placed  on  the  field  offices*  This 
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-was  done  partly  by  increasing  the  staff  within  the  OCAC  so  that  field 

requests  could  be  handled  more  quickly  and  partly  by  eliminating  red 

Sk 

tape  and  paper  work.  Another  time -saver  was  the  Manual  of  Standard 

Field  Classification  Sheets,  which  appeared  in  August  191(1  and  which 

contained  a  full  description  of  each  tjpe  of  job  common  to  the  field 

services,  correctly  classified  and  listed  numerically.  Consequently,  any 

officer  in  "the  field  who  wished  to  make  an  appointment  merely  informed 

Headquarters  of  the  number  of  appointments  desired  and  the  classification 

25 

number  of  each  position  as  it  appeared  in  the  manual.  Headquarters 
could  then  dispatch  the  request  to  the  War  Department.  Though  this  manual 
did  speed  procurement,  it  also  created  a  great  deal  more  work  for  the 
Headquarters.  like  other  stop-gaps,  it  created  problems  as  it  solved 
others. 

Steps  had  been  taken  early  in  19l|l  to  provide  more  satisfactory 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  administering  civilian  personnel.  A  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  study  existing  policies  and  personnel  methods 
reported  on  7  February  191(1.  It  recommended  that  1)  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  War  be 
changed  so  as  to  remove  hindrances  from  t  he  operation  of  all  war  Department 
agencies;  2)  all  resources  of  all  agencies  concerned  with  personnel  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  branches  within  the  War  Department; 
and  3)  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
"assign  personnel  and  delegate  authority  ...  to  this  personnel  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insure  ...  that  final  decisions  ...  /be/  made  in  the 
bureau  personnel  offices”^  for  the  departmental  service  and  at  all  major 
operating  establishments  for  the  field  services.  The  committee  also  made 
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a  few  specific  recommendations  for  simplification  of  existing  procedures 
governing  promotions  and  reassignment,  classification,  transfer,  and  re¬ 
cruitment.  It  vnas  suggested  that  the  civil  Service  Commission  grant 
prior  authority  to  the  War  Department  to  effect  personnel  transactions 
subject  to  post  audit  by  the  Compassion  and  th  t  the  Commission  station 
representatives  in  the  offices  of  War  Department  agencies  and  at  all 
major  field  establishments  endowed  with  authority  to  give  prior  approval 
for  the  Commission*  It  was  further  proposed  that  the  persons  comprising 
the  service  groups  to  he  set  up  by  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  at 
Epjor  installations  he  given  authority  to  review  all  departmental  and 

field  personnel  actions  and  approve  them  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of 

27 

War  without  reference  to  the  central  office. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  acted  quickly  on  the  Committee’s 

recommendations.  By  granting  the  War  Department  authority  to  give 

prior  approval  for  the  promotion  and  reassignment  of  employees  "who  have 

had  training  or  experience  in  the  occupational  areas  of  the  position 

„28 

to  be  filled,"  the  Commission  gave  various  officials  in  charge  of 
promotion  and  reassignment  pourer  to  use  their  own  discretion  in  making 
proper  assignments*  To  make  sure  that  its  poliqy  and  standards  would 
be  upheld,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  reserved  the  right  of  post¬ 
audit  and  stipulated  that  "persons  promoted  or  reassigned  under  this 
rvthority  would  not  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  any  other  federal  agency 
or  department  without  further  tests  of  fitness  as  my  he  deemed  necessary.1 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  also  gave  up  some  of  its  authority  to 
control  procurement  of  personnel  by  allowing  the  War  Department  to  appoint 
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qualified  persons  when  the  Commission  did  not  have  qualified  eligibles 
on  its  registers,  or  when  such  eligibles  could  not  be  available  for  duty 
at  the  time  needed*  formerly,  the  War  Department  had  been  obliged  to 
choose  from  the  first  three  persons  appearing  on  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission's  eligible  list  whenever  an  appointment  was  needed.  Now,  after 
consulting  the  Civil  Service  registers,  the  War  Department  could  proceed 

with  its  own  recruiting,  though  the  Civil  Service  Commission  again  reserved 

30 

the  right  of  post-audit*  Relaxing  of  recruiting  procedure  had  become 

absolutely  necessary*  ■‘•he  demand  for  qualified  employees  so  far  exceeded 

the  supply  that  the  Commission  not  only  had  to  amend  the  recruiting  process, 

but  was  also  in  time  forced  to  lower  its  qualification  standards  and  to 

modify  its  system  of  competitive  examination.  People  ifco  ware  employed 

under  these  relaxed  requirements  were  given  War  Service  Appointments  which 

were,  like  the  draft,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  plus  six  months,  Those 

employed  after  Karch  19i+2  were,  therefore,  not  considered  as  part  of  the 

permanent  classified  Civil  Service*^1 

Along  with  other  self-denials,  the  Civil  Service  Comission  gave  up 

some  of  its  authority  over  transfer,  and  classification.  The  War  Department 

was  given  authority  to  approve  the  transfer  of  classified  employees  within 

the  War  Department  from  "the  field  service  to  the  departmental  service  and 

from  the  departmental  service  to  the  field  without  prior  authority  of  the 

32 

Civil  Service  Commission* M  War  Department  agencies  did  have  to  submit 

requests  far  such  transfers  to  the  Commission  within  30  days  after  the 
transfer  had  been  effected.  No  transfer,  however,  which  involved  a  change 
in  type  of  position  could  be  made  until  the  employee  had  completed  30  days 
service;  transfers  not  involving  a  different  type  of  position  could  be 
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made  "any  time  after  probational  appointment »tt  Classification,  which 
had  long  been  a  bottleneck,  was  speeded  when  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
assigned  one  representative  to  each  of  the  large  bureaus  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  handle  all  classification  and  **to  have  complete  and  final  authority 
for  the  approval  of  the  classification  of  departmental  positions.’*®® 

To  simplify  personnel  procedures  further.  Civil  Service  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  stationed  in  the  War  Department  and  given  authority 
to  approve  all  appointments  with  the  exception,  cf  the  reinstatement  of 
former  Civil  Service  employees.  Pending  the  approval  of  such  reinstate¬ 
ments,  the  liaison  officers  could  authorise  temporary  appointments.  Trans¬ 
fers  from  other  government  agencies  also  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  itself.  Finally,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  planned  to  make 
similar  provisions  for  the  field  service.3^ 

Though  the  Civil  Service  Commission  thus  responded  promptly  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  the  wheels  of  the  War  Department 
moved  more  slowly.  It  was  not  until  16  Hh y  1941  that  the  War  Department 
made  any  response  to  the  Committee's  report--its  second  timid  move  tomrd 
simplifying  the  procedures  for  administering  civilian  personnel.  At  that 
time  the  War  Department  established  Civilian  Personnel  Field  Offices  at 

designated  Air  Corps  depots  to  which  appointments  could  be  submitted  for 
35 

confirmation.  Coincident  with  the  creation  of  these  personnel  field 
offices,  the  War  Department  delegated  them  authority  to  take  final  action, 
on  appointments,  promotions,  changes  of  status,  transfers,  and  separations 
of  all  civilian  employees  positions  with  salaries  up  to  and  including 
$5,000  a  year,3® 

Although  the  new  ruling  extended  the  authority  of  the  War 
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Department  Personnel  Field  Offices  considerably,  the  various  Air  Corps 
establishments  had  gained  no  authority  to  take  action  on  any  personnel 
action  except  for  temporary  and  probational  appointments— both  of  which 
■were  subject  to  later  confirmation  by  the  Civilian  Personnel  Fi3id  Offices 
and  the  Civil  Service  agency  established  at  the  Air  Depot.  The  effect  of 
the  new  directive  was  merely  to  simplify  procedure:  branch  offices  could 
noir  approve  actions  that  formerly  had  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  Decentralisation  of  authority  was  further  limited  by  the  exceptions 
imposed  by  the  directive.  Besides  positions  paying  more  -than  §5,000, 
several  types  of  transfers,  all  reinstatements  and  separations  for  cause 
still  had  to  be  approved  in  Washington.  The  authority  of  the  Civilian 
Personnel  Field  Offices  was  further  limited  to  intrabureau  (Air  Corps) 
transfers  and  interbureau  transfers  which  involved  no  cost  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  for  which  a  release  had  been  secured  from  the  employee^  original 
bureau. 

Since  most  of  the  personnel  actions  that  took  plaee  at  that  time  did 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  Personnel  Field  Offices,  this  delegation 
of  authority  by  the  War  Department  served  to  expedite  many  personnel  actions 
and  to  simplify  routine  jobs  both  in  the  field  and  at  Headquarters#  And 
though  the  ruling  primarily  affected  the  field  offices,  the  staff  at  Head¬ 
quarters  benefited  indirectly  by  the  reduction  of  their  paper  work.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  these  benefits  were  almost  imperceptible  when  further  expansion 
of  civilian  personnel  was  necessary. 

The  persons  concerned  with  civilian  personnel  administration  considered 

this  timid  action  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with  impatience  and  began  a 

37 

campaign  for  real  delegation  of  authority.  General  Stratemeyer  lined  up 
with,  the  malcontents  and,  citing  the  urgency  of  dispensing  with  all 
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unnecessary  steps  in  the  processing  and  managament  of  civilian  personnel, 
recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Tar  give  authority  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps,  with  power  to  redelegate  the  authority  to  activities  under  his 

Zt  g 

control,  to  effect  all  personnel  transactions  under  his  jurisdiction* 

The  War  Department’s  Immediate  reply  was  disappointing:  procedures  were 
further  simplified  with  no  substantial  change  in  established  lines  of 
authority  or  responsibility. 

These  simplifications,  contained  in  War  Department  Order  "N"  of  2J 
December  19ljl,  did  parallel  the  action  taken  earlier  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  two  respects:  the  War  Department  waived  the  right  of  prior 
approval  of  seme  personnel  transactions,  and  it  appointed  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  give  prior  approval  of  classification  for  the  War  Department. 
In  relinquishing  the  right  of  prior  approval,  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized 
the  heads  of  bureaus  to  deal  directly  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Classification  of  employees  became  easier  when  representatives  of  the  OSW 
were  assigned  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  job  sheets  and  to  give  the 

prior  approval  for  the  War  Department  without  reference  to  the  central 

39 

office.  Order  "N”  also  gave  the  heads  of  the  various  bureaus  the  power 

to  effect  a  few  personnel  actions,  subject  to  confirmation  later  by  the 

personnel  office  of  the  OSW.  The  Air  Corps  was  thus  authorized  to  make 

personnel  actions  that  did  not  result  in  changes  in  salary:  suspensions, 

some  reclassifications,  raassignaents,  transfers,  and  demotions.  Other 

actions  still  had  to  be  processed  by  the  OSW.  The  OSW  also  had  to  approve 

1+0 

of  all  travel  for  changes  of  permanent  duty  station.  A  few  months  follow¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  Order  Wf , »  however,  legislative  action  was  taken  to 

ia 

remove  the  restriction  on  travel  orders.  Besides  simplifying  procedure. 
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Order  "0"  revoked  the  right  of  the  Personnel  Field  Offices  to  take  action 

on  appointments,  changes  in  status,  and  some  types  of  separations  of  ungraded 

employees,  and  directed  that  all  policies  and  procedures  relative  to  rates 

of  compensation  for  ungraded  employees  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of 

"War*  The  salary  range  on  which  the  Field  Offices  could  take  action  was 

I4S 

reduced  to  $1+600,  the  minimum  salary  for  P-5  and  CAF-12  positions.  Finally 

discharge  with  prejudice  and  discharge  in  the  interest  of  national  defense 

i+5 

had  to  be  approved  by  the  GSW. 

Reaction  to  Order  *0*  was  varied,  but  most  of  the  responsible  Air 
Corps  officials  did  not  think  much  of  it.  The  Chief  of  the  Personnel 


Division,  OCAC  summed  up  Air  Corps  opinion  when  he  said  that  the  new  order 
was  %erely  an  appeasement  and  retaliatory  action”  in  that  it  granted  "no 
additional  authorities  or  privileges,”  further  restricted  personnel  adm1.iri.s- 
tration  in  the  field,  and  actually  evaded  the  issue  of  speading  up  the 

i|l+ 

process  of  personnel  administration. 

■Whether  the  War  Department  was  moved  to  action  by  criticism  cannot 
be  determined,  but  in  July  191(2,  Order  "N«  was  revised  by  Order  "I.'*  Under 
this  order.  Departmental  Service  Units  were  set  up  within  the  civilian 
personnel  office  of  each  of  the  War  Department  agencies  which  handled  a  large 
volume  of  personnel  actions.  Representatives  from  the  OSW  were  assigned  to 
these  units  and  given  authority  to  give  prior  approval  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  appointments,  changes  in  status  (whether  or  not  there 
was  a  change  in  salary) ,  transfers,  suspensions  for  disciplinary  reasons, 
discharges,  and  meritorious  promotions.  These  representatives  were  also 
permitted  to  effect  resignations,  terminations  of  temporary  employees. 
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furloughs,  and  administrative  within-grade  promotions,  provided  the  approval 

of  the  Secretary  of  War  -was  obtained  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date 

hB 

upon  which  the  personnel  action  had  become  effective. 

Though  this  series  of  orders  helped  alleviate  the  pressure  of  civilian 
personnel  administration,  none  of  the  measures  taken  were  radical  enough  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  There  still  remained  too  many  steps  in 
the  procurement  and  management  of  civilians — particularly  the  necessity  of 
referring  each  transaction  to  representatives  from  the  OSW  for  approval. 

Ndt  until  13  August  1942  did  the  S-crstary  of  War  relinquish  enough  authority 
to  be  effective.  At  this  time  the  War  Department  yielded  to  the  various 
pressures  that  had  been  at  work  for  some  time  and  delegated  authority  to 
the  commanding  generals  of  the  AAF,  the  AGF,  and  the  SOS  to  act  on  all 
personnel  transact  ons  in  the  field  services,  ^he  commanding  generals  in 
turn  redelegated  this  authority  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  lowest 

46 

practicable  operating  echelons  in  the  field. 

Under  War  Department  Order  the  commanding  generals  of  the  three 
main  components  of  the  Amy  were  empowered  "to  take  final  action  on  per¬ 
sonnel  transactions  in  the  field  service  except  on  separations  with 
prejudice.^  Other  personnel  transactions  had  to  be  exempted  from  this 
authorization  because  of  prior  restrictions  imposed  by  legislation  or  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission:  the  Secretary  of  War  obviously  could  not 
delegate  authority  which  he  did  not  possess.  Field  officers  still  could 
not:  1)  discharge  an  employee  from  the  classified  civil  service  who  was 
guilty  of  conduct  damaging  to  the  public  interest  and/or  defense  of  the 
United  States  ;  2)  transfer  personnel  between  departmental  and  field 
services;  3)  appoint  friendly  aliens  and  special  consultants;  4)  make 
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in-grade  promotions  in  recognition  of  especially  meritorious  services. 

The  field  services  -were  also  limited  in  their  freedom  by  their  subjection 

to  audit  and  inspection  by  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  of  the  OSIT  and 

to  f,a  few  judicious  controls®  by  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  of  the 

J19 

AAF — controls  imposed  to  ^insure  the  maintenance  of  uniform  standards . ^ 

While  the  field  activities  of  the  AAF  were  now  relatively  free  to 

conduct  their  business  unimpeded  by  the  necessity  of  referring  each  step 

to  Washington,  the  departmental  services  in  Washington  could  enjoy  no  such 

autonomy.  Existing  legislation  vested  appointive  power  in  the  heads  of  the 

executive  department  and  prohibited  delegation  to  subordinate  officials 

,  50 

of  this  power  uhless  they  were  in  the  field  service*  After  efforts  to 

secure  legislation  permitting  delegation  of  authority  for  employing  of 

51 

civilians  in  all  parts  of  the  War  Department  had  failed,  the  same  end  -was 

gained  when  the  Secretary  of  War  delegated  powers  of  appointing  and  promoting 

52 

to  the  commanding  gen:rals. 

Decentralization  of  authority  had  served  to  increase  efficiency  through¬ 
out  the  War  Department;  at  the  station  level,  centralization  was  needed. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  as  many  as  six  civilian  personnel  offices  serving 
the  various  segments  of  an  air  base.  Through  these  offices  came  directives 
from  the  Far  Department,  the  AAF,  the  SOS,  the  Quartermaster  General,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  the  Surgeon  General  concerning 
side  leaves,  annual  leaves,  and  other  matters.  When  these  were  not  con¬ 
fusing  or  downright  contradictory,  there  was  at  best  much  duplication  of 
effort  and  multiplication  of  the  problems  of  record  keeping.  a  proposal 
by  the  AAF  that  all  personnel  at  an  installation  be  handled  by  one  central 
office  was  agreed  to  by  the  SOS,  although  SOS  personnel  nould  be  processed 
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by  the  AAF*  Obstinate  opposition  arose  -within  the  AAF  itself,  especially 

from  the  Air  Service  Command  There  it  vras  believed  that  such  a  consolidation 

54 

•would  not  be  efficient.  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  official  arrange- 

55 

ments  for  consolidation  were  made  in  the  spring  of  I9I4.5*  There  was  same 
delay  in  completing  the  centralization  because  of  misunderstanding,  pro- 

56 

crastination,  and  sheer  obstinacy,  but  it  was  eventually  accomplished* 

One  great  aid  to  the  whole  problem  of  administering  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  w  s  the  Secretary  of  War's  Council  on  Civilian  Personnel,  estab¬ 
lished  in  June  19h2,  to  effect  satisfactory  coordination  between  the  Office 

of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Civil  Sendee  Commission,  and  the  War  Bepart- 
57 

ment  agencies*  The  Council  was  composed  of  the  civilian  personnel  heads 

of  the  AAF,  AGP,  SOS,  the  General  Staff,  the  Tar  Department,  the  Civil 

Service  Commission,  the  Budget  Office  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  War 

Department  representative  on  the  I7ar  Manpower  Commission.  It  was  with  the 

assistance  of  this  Council  that  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division,  acting 

for  the  Commanding  General  of  the  AAF,  began  to  supplement  established 

rules  by  prescribing  specific  simplified  procedures  for  each  type  of 

personnel  transaction  and  by  eliminating  duplication*  One  of  the  greatest 

advances  made  under  this  authority  was  the  establishment  of  a  standard 

56 

SOI  file  throughout  the  AAF.  Heretofore,  several  201  files  were  kept 
for  each  civilian  employee :  whenever  an  employee  was  transferred  from 
one  station  to  another,  the  station  from  which  he  was  being  transferred 
had  to  submit  to  the  new  station  a  summary  of  the  employee's  official 
record  to  go  into  a  new  201  file.  The  new  procedure  established  the 
practice  of  keeping  only  one  2)1  file,  which  w*s  transferred  with  the 
employee  when  he  was  moved  to  a  new  station.  This  procedure,  begun  in  the 
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59 


AAF,  was  later  taken  up  by  the  ASF  and.  finally  by  the  whole  War  Department* 
When  decentralization  of  authority  had  begun  it  had  not  mattered  too  much 
that  the  201  files  varied  frith  different  organizations,  hut  when  the  station 
personnel  offices  were  consolidated  so  as  to  provide  only  one  personnel 
office  to  serve  all  branches  of  the  Army  at  a  particular  post,  it  was 
essential  that  administrative  procedures  be  standardized* 

Further  to  simplify  the  problem  of  decentralized  control,  the  AAF  pre¬ 
scribed  in  October  1942  a  set  of  procedures  for  processing  personnel  trans¬ 
actions  which  were  exempt  from  the  authorizations  given  the  field  offices 
under  Orders  such  as  separations  with  prejudice*  Two  standard  forms 
ware  authorized:  CP-56  for  requesting  personnel  actions  which  required  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  AC-CP-50  for  reporting  final  action* 

Form  CP-56  was  to  be  submitted  in  triplicate  to  the  Civilian  Personnel 
Division,  Headquarters  AAF,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  approval*  When  the  initiating  station  received  the  Secretary  of  War's 
stamped  endorsement,  it  would  complete  the  action  and  issue  Form  AC-CP-50, 
prepared  in  quadruplicate  and  distributed  to  the  employee.  Headquarters 

AAF  (which  transmitted  it  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission),  the  station's 

6) 

payroll  office,  and  the  station’s  201  file.  This  procedure  was  unchanged 

until  December  1943  except  for  the  amendment  of  7  June  1943  which  discontinued 

61 

the  sending  of  AC-GP-50  to  Headquarters  AAF. 

The  cons olidab  ion  of  field  personnel  offices  raised  another  problem 
that  had  not  been  particularly  pressing  until  that  time.  Under  Orders  “M" 
of  August  1942,  the  War  Department  had  retained  the  right  to  formulate  general 
policies,  but  it  had  authorized  the  heads  of  the  three  components  of  the 
Amy  to  supplement  these  policies  with  rules  for  promoting  good  administration. 
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As  a  result,  there  was  considerable  variation  in  administrative  practices, 
especially  between  the  AAF  and  the  ASF.  Each  office,  furthermore,  was 
flooded  with  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  the  three  Amy  Headquarters,  and  the  various  commands  and  air 

62 

forces*  To  each  directive  was  attached  a  different  interpretation.  To 
remedy  situation  the  Tar  Department  restricted  the  issuing  of  supplementary 
instructions,  prohibited  the  reproduction  of  directives,  and  centralized 

63 

the  distribution  of  War  Department  and  Civil  Service  publications* 

Further  progress  in  expediting  personnel  actions  came  with  the  elimi- 

64 

nation  of  ten  or  fifteen  copies  of  the  form  used,  and  in  the  publication 
of  a  Manual  of  Standard  Field  Classification  Sheets  describing  duties  common 
to  field  establishments  of  the  AAF.  Using  this  manual,  personnel  officers 
could  make  appointments  by  referring  to  a  number  identifying  the  particular 
description  of  duties  instead  of  drawing  up  for  Headquarters  a  new 

65 

description  of  duties  for  each  appointment.  Another  bottleneck  was  re¬ 
moved  when  the  War  and  Navy  Department,  after  six  months  of  lobbying, 
secured  legislation  which  permitted  the  Secretary  of  War  to  delegate 
authority  to  commanding  generals  of  field  installations  to  change  permanent 
duty  stations  of  civilians  at  government  expense.  When  hundreds  of 

employees  were  needed  for  the  activation  of  a  depot  or  sub-depot,  much  time 

66 

was  saved. 

While  simplified  procedures  were  being  worked  out  to  speed  civilian 

personnel  administration,  further  efforts  were  made  to  decentralize 

authority.  In  May  1943  the  Secretary  of  War  delegated  authority  and 

responsibility  for  civilian  personnel  administration  to  the  commanding 

generals  of  theaters  of  operation,  overseas  departments,  base  commands, 

67 

and  forces,  and  to  defense  commands.  Similar  authority  was  later  given 
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to  the  commanding  genrals  of  defense  commands  within  the  continental 

United  States  and  to  those  commanding  officers  employing  civilians  "who 

were  not  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Commanding  Generals, 

&& 

4AF,  AGE,  and  ASF.  To  assist  the  commanders  now  given  control  of  civilian 

personnel,  an  Overseas  Branch  was  created  within  the  Civilian  Personnel 

69 

Division  of  the  OSW.  The  commanding  generals  were  directed  to  submit 
all  requests  for  assistance,  whether  it  wjs  for  interpretation  of  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures  or  for  additional  personnel,  to  the  Overseas  Branch 
rather  than  to  the  headquarters  offices  of  the  various  forces.  The  Over¬ 
seas  Branch  also  exercised  supervisory  control  over  these  stations  by 
sending  representatives  to  insure  compliance  with  all  existing  regulations 
which  were  formulated  by  the  War  Department,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  comptroller  General,  and  Congress.  In  a  sense,  the  Overseas  Branch 
was  a  second  Personnel  Division:  it  performed  almost  the  same  functions  for 
personnel  overseas  as  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  did  for  those  within 
the  United  States* 

The  efforts  to  standardise  and  improve  efficiency  went  on  unabated* 

Until  July  19i.0  no  statistical  report  was  required  from  AAF  installations 

beyond  a  simple  statement  of  the  total  number  of  employees  and  the  payroll 

70 

at  the  end  of  each  month.  But  in  July  a  standard  reporting  system  wa3 
instituted  to  provide  uniform  information  on  the  status  of  civilian 

71 

employees  as  well  as  summary  data  for  control  and  planning  purposes. 

This  system  was  revised  in  November  1944  to  increase  flexibility,  and  to 
provide  designations  which  could  be  used  for  comparative  purposes  in  the 
replacement  of  military  personnel.  The  first  report  under  this  system 
was  made  in  January  1945*  and  still  more  comprehensive  reports  were  called 
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for  a  few  months  later*  Standardization  problems  had  also  been  attached 

by  the  Ifenpower  Division,  which  had  developed  a  form  which  summarized  the 

manning  tables  and  permitted  comparisons  of  the  number  of  people  used  in 

various  activities  on  different  bases*  Thus  it  was  possible  to  reorganize 

many  bases  and  to  eliminate  many  administrative  units*  A  beginning  was 

also  made  in  developing  standard  ratios  between  the  various  sections  of 

,  73 

permanent  party  personnel. 

Throughout  all  of  these  actions  which  decentralized  authority  and 
standardized  forms  and  procedures,  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
Civilian  Personnel  Division  of  Headquarters  SAP  was  an  advisory  and  con¬ 
sulting  service  for  the  field  offices*  A  small  staff  ms  available  to 
visit  fields  to  help  solve  personnel  problems*  Care  ms  taken  that 
these  visits  did  not  resemble  official  inspections --that  was  the  province 
of  the  Q3W,  The  OSW  did  make  inspections  to  check  on  compliance  with 
policies  and  regulations,  but  it  also  used  its  inspection  to  survey  civilian 

personnel  administration  for  more  devices  for  standardization  and  simpli- 
75 

fication.  In  the  spring  of  1944  a  War  Department  Civilian  Personnel 

Procedures  Committee  ms  named  to  study  means  of  reducing  civilian  personnel 

76 

forms  and  simplifying  procedures*  This  committee  worked  for  a  year  on 
operating  procedures  and  produced  a  manual  of  standard  operating  procedures 
which  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1945,  After  publication,  the  manual 
was  sent  to  civilian  personnel  offices  of  War  Department  installations, 
but  by  this  time,  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  had  precipitated  the  entire 
OiVilian  administrative  organization  into  the  new  problems  of  reduction 
in  force,  so  that  the  new  procedures  could  be  used  only  at  installations 
not  scheduled  for  inactivation. 

Another  manual  for  the  improvement  of  personnel  administration  was 
prepared  In  1946  by  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division*  The  aim  was  to 
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establish  standard  techniques  and  forms  for  use  in  the  examinations 

of  the  civilian  personnel  program  at  all  echelons*  Such  examinations 

■were  intended  to  afford  a  means  of  determining  the  degree  to  wfaioh. 

installations  were  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  and  to  serve 

as  a  basis  for  comparisons  of  programs  between  installations  and 
78 

commands . ' 

Payroll  administration  was  one  of  the  headaches  that  needed 

relief.  During  the  early  days  of  expansion  the  most  immediate  problem 

was  the  simple,  but  backbreaking,  one  of  meeting  payrolls  promptly. 

Because  there  were  no  adequate  auditing  facilities,  there  was  little 

79 

pressure  to  be  either  accurate  or  efficient*  By  the  autumn  of  1943, 

however,  with  an  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  threatening 

and  with  much  evidence  of  poor  fiscal  administration,  the  Budget  and 

Fiscal  Office  of  the  AAF  undertook  an  audit.  This  audit,  conducted 

in  the  first  quarter  of  1944,  brought  to  light  appalling  conditions: 

80  per  cent  of  all  installations  were  out  of  balance.  It  was  obvious 

that  a  recurrent  check  on  payroll  offices  was  needed,  and  steps  were 

taken  to  get  accuracy.  Results  were  very  good:  by  January  1945  only 

80 

10  per  cent  were  out  of  balance,  and  accuracy  improved  thereafter. 

Once  accuracy  bad  been  achieved,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  efficiency 
in  order  to  reduce  administration  costs.  During  the  spring  of  1945 
surveys  were  made  for  standardising  procedures  for  offices  of  different 
sizes.  Recommendations  were  made  for  improving  the  16  different 
activities  involved  in  payroll  procedure.  The  objective  of  the 
surveys  was  to  produce  eight  standard,  operating  procedures.  Though 
the  project  was  not  scheduled  for  completion  before  the  end  of  1945, 
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as  can  be  seen  in  the  following  tables 


82 


Cost  per  AM 
employee 

1st  Quarter  $18.95 
2d  Quarter  17*8? 


Overtime  hours 
of  p/r 

106,176 

52,109 


22 


Manpower  ratio 


1-109 

1-118 


Toward  che  end  of  1944  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  was  able 
to  turn  its  attention  from  the  more  pressing  problems  which  had  origi¬ 
nally  faced  it  to  more  general  improvement  of  personnel  administration* 
The  AAF  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  jointly  began  a  program  of 
personnel  management*  Beginning  in  September  1944  a  quarterly  report 
was  submitted  by  all  field  stations,  giving  information  such  as  the 

steps  taken  to  improve  the  utilization  of  manpower,  the  dollar  savings, 

83 

and  the  number  of  employees  reassigned*  The  information  contained 

in  these  reports  was  summarized  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 

reports  on  the  utilization  of  manpower*  In  addition,  the  reports  of 

the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  described  the  efforts  of  Headquarters 

AAF  to  achieve  better  use  of  manpower  and  personnel  management.  The 

last  report  of  1944  dealt  with  personnel  iranagement  j  it  attained  its 

objectives  best  when  it  studied  the  mission  and  organization  of  each 

unit,  understood  its  needs,  and  obtained  the  mart-mum  productive  work 

84 

hours  from  each  individual.  The  program  for  better  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  even  got  its  own  propoganda  organt  the  Personnel  Management  Digest, 
launched  in  February  1945,  According  to  the  banner  printed  in  each 
isBue  of  the  Digest  five  things  were  necessary  for  good  utilization 
of  manpower:  the  right  man  in  the  right  job,  the  will  to  work,  essential 
tasks,  training,  and  availability  for  duty.  This  listing  outlines  the 
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basic  functions  of  civilian  personnel  administration  in  the  AAF  from 
1940  to  1945*  recruiting,  placement,  classification,  training,  and 
supplying  of  adequate  incentives  to  create  employee  satisfaction  and 
efficiency. 
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Chapter  II 

RECRUITING  AND  FIACEMRT 

The  problem  of  securing  personnel  to  perform  the  multitude  of 
tasks  confronting  the  -various  activities  of  the  AAF  mas  part  of  the 
larger  problem  of  manning  th*  entire  machinery  of  mar*  To  find 
adequate  personnel  for  both  government  and  industry  in  the  face  of 
the  keen  competition  for  the  available  labor  supply,  the  government 
mas  forced  to  set  up  controls  mhich  could  channel  labor  into  areas 
mith  the  most  pressing  need  and  highest  priority.  These  controls 
mere  administered  by  the  Tfer  Khnpomer  Commission  (TOC)  -which  mintained 
offices  in  conjunction  mith  the  local  offioes  of  the  United  States' 
Employment  Service  (USES),  In  carrying  out  this  major  activity  the 
WlfC  mas  authorised  to  estimate  the  labor  pool  in  each  community,  to 
determine  mhat  employment  mas  essential,  and  to  establish  priorities 
among  the  competitors  for  labor,1  On  the  estimate  of  the  community 
labor  pool  by  the  local  USES  office  depended  not  only  the  privilege 
of  hiring  outside  the  area,  but  also  the  decision  of  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  the  TOSS  to  authorise  the  building  of  emergency  housing 
for  areas  swamped  by  an  influi  of  labor.  Local  USES  offices  thus  had 
almost  autocratic  power  of  the  labor  supply,  and  at  times  the®:  could 
severely  affect  military  plans.  Procuring  of  personnel  for  Air  Service 
Command  depots,  for  instance,  mas  hard  hit  when  several  USES  offices 
Judged  depot  activity  to  be  servicing  rather  than  production,  and 

24 
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therefor©  gave  it  a  relatively  loir  priority#  At  all  tiroes  the  TOC 

could  control  the  allocation  of  labor  to  the  government* 

The  actual  recruiting  of  labor  for  the  government  service  was  the 

function  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  involved  machinery  of 

the  CSC  did  veil  enough  in  peacetime#  but  even  before  the  vmr  began 

the  need  for  speeding  recruiting  had  resulted  in  modifications  of 

usual  procedures t  some  of  theee  changes  vere  the  result  of  the 

decentralisation,  of  administrative  authority  described  in  Chapter  Xj 

others  vere  simply  relaxation  of  CSC  regulations.  In  February  1941, 

vhen  CSC  representatives  vere  stationed  in  War  Department  field 

establishments  so  as  to  reduce  the  time  spent  in  processing  personnel 

already  acquired,  the  War  Department  got  authority  from  the  CSC  to  do 

their  ovn  reoruiting  whenever  the  Commission  did  not  have  qualified 

eligible s*  The  fixed  Civil  Service  job  qualifications  vere  also 

modified  to  permit  the  War  Department  to  promote  and  reassign  ev» 

« 

ployees  vho  vere  already  trained.  As  a  further  concession  to  pressing 
needs,  the  Commission  dropped  its  experience  requirements  for  airplane 
mechanics  in  October  1941  in  order  to  facilitate  recruiting  for  ASC 

depots #** 

*  The  greatest  demand  for  labor  in  the  AAF  came  from  the  ASC,  whose 
employee*  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  civilians 
working  for  the  AAF#  About  75  per  cent  of  these  vere  the  skilled  workers 
engaged  in  maintenance  and  supply#  (Statistics  on  Civilian  Personnel, 
Personnel  Distribution,  in  files  of  Personnel  Standards  Branch,  Civilian 
Personnel  Div.,  AAF). 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  changes  in  the  civil  service  system 

came  in  Jferch  1942  with  the  relaxation  >  of  the  regulations  governing 
5 

appointments.  These  War  Sendee  regulations  provided  for  two  -types 
of  appointment,  indefinite  and  temporary,  under  conditions  which  were 
less  stringent  than,  those  of  peacetime*  Normally,  CSC  regulations 
prohibited  the  employment  of  more  than  two  members  of  one  family, 
but  in  February  1942  it  was  provided  that  temporary  War  Service  appoint- 

Q 

ments  could  be  made  without  regard  to  this  limitation*  Appointment 
of  persons  with  physical  handicaps  was  also  permitted  under  War 
Service  regulations,  and  the  restrictions  against  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  were  relaxed  to  permit  temporary  War  Service  appointments 
of  part-time  employees,  especially  in  critical  categories,  when  full- 
time  personnel  were  not  available*8  Furthermore,  to  nstke  permanent 
Civil  Service  employees  in  non-war  ageneies  available  for  jobs  in 
critical  agencies,  provision  was  made  for  their  transfer  without 
loss  of  any  rights  or  privileges, 8 

Though  these  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  helped 
ease  personnel  shortages,  they  did  not  solve  the  problem,  and  some 
AAF  installations  took  matters  in  their  own  hands  by  surreptitiously 
recruiting  employees.  The  CSC  could  not  allow  its  facilities  to  bo 

bypassed;  direct  recruiting  and  publicity  and  promotion  campaigns  were 
10 

soon  prohibited*  Every  AAF  activity  had  to  work  through  the  commission 
and  the  USES  in  securing  personnel.  The  formal  procedure  consisted  of 
requesting  the  desired  number  of  employees  from  the  CSC,  which  then 
publicised  the  needs,  interviewed  applicants,  and  referred  those  cleared 
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and  qualified  to  the  AAP  personnel  office*  As  the  labor  market  got 
tighter,  there  wore  few  applicants  who  responded  to  the  stereotyped 
CSC  advertising,  and  more  positive  measures  had  to  he  taken*  This 
usually  took  the  form  of  a  joint  recruiting  agreement  under  which 
representatives  of  both  the  commission  and  the  installation  would 
seek  potential  employees* 

Ihny  of  the  persons  responsible  for  securing  personnel,  including 

Headquarters  AAP,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 

regulations*  They  felt  that  the  restraint  on  AAF  reoruiting  propaganda 

imposed  an  unnecessary  hardship  because  the  CSC  did  not  have  sufficient 

11 

funds  to  initiate  effective  campaigns*  But  if  the  restraints  and 

hindrances  were  irritating  to  AAP  agencies,  there  were  many  occasions 

when  the  Commission  representatives  went  further  than  necessary  to 

locate  sources  of  workers*  On  the  whole,  the  civil  service  machinery- 

12 

was  adaptable  to  wartime  needs* 

Even  if  CSC  machinery  were  faultless,  further  headaches  were 
bound  to  plague  personnel  authorities*  In  the  early  days  of  the  war 
most  agencies  responsible  for  reoruiting  labor— both  government  and 
industry— resorted  to  labor  piracy  to  ease  their  shortages*  At  a 
very  early  date  an  order  went  forth  from  the  OCAC  calling  for  an  ond 

17 

of  proselyting  among  its  offices,  and  shortly  thereafter  hiring  by 
one  AAP  agency  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly  employed  by  another 
AAP  agency  was  proscribed*14  But  the  AAF  could  not  prevent  outside 
agencies  from  pirating  its  employees;  nor  did  the  AAP  hesitate  to 
return  the  compliment*  The  CAA  complained  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
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15 


of  War  for  Air  that  various  AAF  offices  were  subverting  CAA  employees} 

many  civil  contract  schools  complained  that  the  Ferry  Conmand  and  other 

16 

agencies  were  robbing  their  staffs*  The  MS  complained  loudly  about 
piracy,  for  it  ms  usually  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  scramble  for  employees  ( 
Most  war  industries  could  pay  much  higher  wages  than  the  Air  Force, 
which  was  bound  by  the  relatively  inflexible  Civil  Service  wage  scales*'1’7 
A  stem  tone  could  be  and  was  taken  in  reproaching  the  various  compa- 
nies  who  were  moat  flagrant  in  stealing  AAF  employees,  but  since 
the  War  Jfenpower  Commission  had  given  the  Air  Service  Command  lew- 


priority,  there  ms  no  way  to  jrevent  persons  trained  by  the  AAF  from 

19 

transferring  to  better  paying,  higher  priority  jobs. 

Industry  was  not  the  only  competitor  for  AAF  personnel.  The  Navy 
recruiting  program  also  made  heavy  inroads  into  the  ranks  of  pilots 
trained  as  instructors  in  the  army  pilot  training  program.  Ifany  of 
these  civilian  instructors,  wanting  to  serve  in  uniform,  wore  attracted 

by  Navy  commissions  when  they  were  not  eligible  for  commissions  in 

20 

the  AAF  •  So  heavy  were  the  losses  suffered  in  the  pilot  training 

program  that  the  Secretary  of  War  finally  had  to  make  an  agreement 

with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  which  no  civilian  employee  of 

either  service  would  be  commissioned,  enlisted,  or  given  a  letter- 

directed  assignment  except  by  prior  agreement  with  the  services  in 

21 

which  he  was  employed* 

labor  piracy  was  obviously  inadequate  for  providing  the  personnel 
needed  in  both  government  and  indust ryj  employees  might  be  shifted 
to  one  agency  to  meet  shortages  there,  but  this  was  bound  to  create 
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shortages  elsewhere*  In  the  face  of  the  lack  of  adequate  manpower, 
recruiting  agencies  were  forced  to  find  and  develop  untapped  sources 
of  labor,  for  by  the  latter  half  of  1942  the  known  labor  supply  had 
been  exhausted.  By  far  the  most  fruitful  of  these  sources  was  female 
labor.  Women  had  long  "been  used  in  administrative  and  clerical 
positions,  but  their  employment  in  industrial  positions  had  not  been 
tried  except  in  isolated  instances*  Plans  to  employ  women  were  pro¬ 
jected  in  January  1942,  but  it  took  several  months  before  opposition 
in  many  quarters  and  especially  among  shop  men  was  overcome  so  that 
they  could  be  employed  in  any  sizeable  quantity.  By  September  1942 
there  were  58,125  women  working  for  the  AJSJ1,  and  by  the  end  of  the 

year  it  was  apparent  that  female  labor  was  either  a  necessary  evil 
22 

or  a  godsend.  Hiring  of  women  in  all  possible  occupations  then 
became  the  established  policy  of  the  War  Department  and  the  government. 
By  June  1943  the  AAP  had  hired  151,016  women,  and  from  that  time  on 
they  amounted  to  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  civilian  strength.35 

While  women  were  much  the  largest  group  of  new  employees  to 
enter  industrial  employment  during  the  war,  other  groups,  previously 
excluded,  were  used  to  advantage.  The  age  limits  were  extended  to 
include  both  minors  and  people  of  retirement  age.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  hired  men  with  prison  records,  and  the  Military  Appropriation 
lot  of  1944  revoked  restrictions  on  the  hiring  of  aliens.35  A 

potential  source  of  labor  long  unexploited  was  the  pool  of  about  16 

£6 

million  physically  handicapped  persons.  Slowly  the  reluctance  to 
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hire  the  handicapped  was  overcome  by  pressure  groups  who  recognised 
the  growing  need  for  labor  and  the  success  cf  the  few  handicapped  who 
had  already  been  tried ^  In  a  comparative  study  of  handicapped  and  able- 
bodied  personnel  by  the  Medical  Division,  of  the  CSC,  the  handicapped  com¬ 
pared  very  well,  showing  a  much  lower  turnover-rate  and  good  productivity. 
The  p  coident  rate  among  the  handicapped  was  somewhat  higher  than  among 

the  able-bodied,  but  contrary  to  expectations,  the  percentage  requiring 

2ft 

and  receiving  special  consideration  was  low* 

Several  conditions  intensified  the  difficulties  of  securing 

clerical  personnel  at  Washington.  The  departmental  services  had  a 

low  priority  rating  which  tended  to  lead  potential  employees  into 

2q 

jobs  with  higher  ratings ■  Furthermore,  the  crowded  living  conditions 

in  wartime  Washington  repelled  many  workers,  though  AAF  civilian 

personnel  headquarters  constantly  sought  to  make  living  in  Washington 
30 

seem  more  pleasant.  By  the  middle  of  1S43  the  difficulty  t> f  getting 
clerical  help  was  so  great  that  it  ms  thought  to  affect  general  oper¬ 
ations.  Since  the  usual  sources  of  labor  were  consistently  dry,  a  plan 

was  devised  for  supoly  Headquarters  through  the  major  continental  eom- 

31 

mnds  on.  a  monthly  quota  basis.  Everything  possible  to  make  trans¬ 
ferring  to  Washington  attractive  to  clerical  employees  in  the  field  was 
offered*  Their  transportation  to  Washington  was  paid,  persons  were 
assigned  to  meet  newcomers,  a  per  diem  allowance  was  paid  during  travel 

to  Washington,  temporary  living  quarters  Titro  i  rovided,  and  Many  other 

32 

services  were  designed  to  make  them  harpy*  Reasonably  enough,  some 
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of  the  field  stations  were  none  too  trilling  to  send  their  experienced 

workers  to  "Washington;  some  stations,  compelled  to  cooperate  with 

Headquarters,  resorted  to  obstructions. ry  tactics  by  using  the  levy 

33 

as  a  convenient  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  poorest  workers.  The 

draft  of  clerical  workers  ms  further  rendered  ineffective  by  the  many 

employees  who  took  advantage  of  the  transfer  to  make  a  tourist's  visit 

to  Washington  with  most  expenses  paid- -though  measures  were  eventually 

54 

taken  to  insure  a  minimum  tenure  of  six  months.  Though  the  field 

levy  ms  thus  obstructed  and  once  had  its  legality  questioned,  the 

plan  ms  continued  as  long  as  recruits  were  needed,88 

Meanwhile,  every  possible  means  of  getting  employees  ms  explored* 

Agencies  reducing  their  forces  were  viBited  by  AAF  representatives 

seeking  employees.  High  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  were 

visited  for  interviews  with  students.  Military  personnel  were  urged 

36 

to  send  their  wives  to  investigate  employment  in  the  AAF*  These 

and  other  means  of  recruiting  yielded  only  a  few  employees.  The 

37 

commands  required  constant  prodding,  since  the  field  levy  had  to 
be  depended  on  to  produce  personnel  to  alleviate  the  chronic  shortages 
in  Headquarters .  The  last  measure  taken  was  to  hire  eight  permanently 
stationed  recruiters,  whose  only  job  ms  to  recruit  for  Headquarters,38 
Acquiring  personnel  was  just  one  task  of  the  procurement  officers 
of  the  AAF:  they  also  were  given  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
total  number  of  AAF  civilian  employees  under  the  ceilings  established 
by  authorities.  Until  the  latter  part  of  1942  the  AAF  had  concentrated 
only  on  getting  as  many  employees  as  they  could  gather  together.  As 
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workers  flooded  into  Washington.,  the  keepers  of  the  national  budget 

and  those  responsible  for  efficient  personnel  operations  in  the  War 

59 

Department  both  became  alarmed*  In  1943,  therefore,  emphasis  shifted 
from  increasing  the  total  number  of  employees  to  improving  the  efficiency 
of  those  already  at  work*  One  approach  to  the  more  efficient  utili¬ 
sation  of  manpower  was  through  the  establishment  of  control  agencies 

40 

for  setting  up  employment  ceilings.  The  federal  Bureau  of  the 

Budget  was  responsible  for  determining  the  total  personnel  requirements 
41 

of  the  government,  and  in  January  1945  the  War  Department  Jfenpowsr 

Board  assumed  responsibility  for  deciding  the  needs  of  War  Department 
43 

components*  The  Manpower  Division  of  the  Office  of  Jfenagement 

Control  was  the  Aid?'  Headquarters  offiee  responsible  for  determining, 

in  collab oration  with  the  TOMB,  the  AAF  civilian  personnel  ceilings* 

A  Jfenpower  Board  in  each  command  echelon  estimated  requirements  for 
43 

that  echelon*  The  TOMB  made  continuous  surveys  at  installations, 

usually  shaving  down  the  requests  from  below.  The  total  War  Department 

estimates  were  then  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  final 

44 

aotion,  and  were  then  accepted  by  the  Chief  of  Staff* 

One  of  the  AAF  Ts  objections  to  the  TOMB  control  system  was  that 
it  conflicted  with  the  policy  of  replacing  military  with  civilian 
personnel  wherever  the  work  permitted*  Therefore,  AAF  officers  insisted 
that  planning  had  to  be  based  on  consideration  of  total  personnel  needs, 
and  that  civilian  personnel  could  not  be  thought  of  separately *^® 
Employment  of  AAF  personnel  beyond  the  number  allotted  by  TOMB  was 
assumed  to  reduce  the  number  of  military  personnel.  But  since  the 
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number  of  replacements  -varied  from  station  to  station,  and  statistics 

.  46 

were  never  gathered,  the  explanation  was  not  considered  satisfactory* 

the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  authorized  totals  ms  reiterated. 

Civilian  allotments  for  the  AAP  were  made  by  TOMB  on  a  quarterly- 

basis,  to  be  reallotted  among  the  various  commands.  Ceilings  were  not 

applied  to  all  components  of  the  AA3?  at  one  time,  but  were  established 

for  various  commands  at  different  times  over  several  months*  The  first 

order  from  the  Manpower  Division  froze  the  number  of  civilians  employed 

by  the  Air  Service  Command  at  the  number  employed  on,  31  August  1943* 

298,000  out  of  the  AAF  total  of  about  345,000*  In  the  five  months 

preceding  the  freeze  order,  despite  energetic  recruiting  efforts,  the 

47 

total  had  remained  almost  static*  Though  the  freeze  order  was  met 

with  cries  of  protest  and  predictions  of  disaster,  it  was  really 

something  of  a  blessing.  The  order  made  the  procurement  problem  less 

acute  simply  because  it  made  it  smaller.  It  proved,  furthermore,  that 

the  problem  had  been  exaggerated*  the  command  managed  to  meet  the 

workloads  without  the  increase  previously  thought  essential*  The 

48 

order  also  made  it  imperative  to  use  personnel  efficiently* 

For  a  year  after  the  freeze  ASG  employment  fluctuated  only  a  little, 
but  in  August  1944  another  TOMB  directive  asked  a  cut  of  30,000  for 
the  following  three  months*  The  order  had  been  preceded  by  protests 
from  ASC  and  Headquarters  ASF  and  was  followed  by  more  protests  through 

i 

General  Knudsen*  As  a  result,  the  civilian  complement  for  the  ASC 

49 

was  cut  by  only  10,000* 
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Yihile  employment  in  the  largest  segment  of  the  AAF  leveled  off 

and  declined  after  August  1945,  employment  for  the  AAF1  as  a  whole 

continued  to  expand  for  another  14  months*  This  expansion  came  in  tae 

smaller  commands  which  did  not  feel  the  pinch  of  the  manpower  control 

system  as  keenly  as  the  ASC.  Officers  from  Headquarters  MB  occasionally 

found  stations  which  were  not  aware  of  the  ceiling  system,  since  they 

50 

were  not  affected  hy  it.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war  the  TfDMB 
authorization  was  consistently  far  greater  than  actual  strength 
figures* 

Headquarters  AAF  did  not  come  under  a  ceiling  until  the  end  of 

October  1944.  Here,  the  ceiling  was  not  established  as  of  a  certain 

date,  but  employment  for  each  month  was  limited  by  the  number  of 

Civilians  actually  on  the  rolls  on  the  last  day  of  the  previous  month. 

The  peak  of  employment  in  Headquarters  had  heen  reached  in  the  spring 

of  1945  with  4,700  employees,  and  employment  had  shortly  thereafter 

sunk  to  about  4,000,  where  it  remained  until  the  freeze  order*  It 

ms  felt  that  the  ceiling  arrangement  would  work  a  hardship  on  the 

Civilian  Personnel  Division  in  planning  an  effective  recruiting 
51 

program;  hut  by  that  time  recruiting  for  Headquarters  bad  become 
almost  entirely  a  matter  of  taxing  the  field  statiaas  so  that  the 
incoming  personnel  could  be  controlled  rather  easily. 


*  For  example,  in  October  1944  the  MB  was  authorized  a  force  of 
455,796  when  its  actual  strength  was  432,157;  in  January  1945,  of 
421,365  authorized,  404,489  were  employed;  and  in  June  1945,  when 
the  AAFwas  authorized  410,851,  it  employed  395,896.  (Quarterly 
Reports  of  Manpower  Division,  Jan.-Hkr , ,  Apr .-June  1945;  Statistics 
in  Personnel  Standards  Branch). 
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A  closely  related  activity  of  the  WDlflB  investigators  was  the 
establishments  of  yardsticks  to  determine  the  proper  maiming  of 
various  military  and  civilian  activities*  Here  again  there  urns  dis¬ 
satisfaction*  In  the  BcardTs  estimates  of  staffing  of  civilian 
personnel  offices,  there  was  some  question  as  to  which  functions  of 
administration  were  included*  Discussions  of  the  subject  among 

representatives  of  the  AAF,  ASF,  AGP,  and  the  Board  failed  to  clarify 

.  62 
*  the  question,  but  the  Board’s  decision  was  put  into  effect* 

Personnel  ceilings  and  the  general  scarcity  of  labor  reemphasised 
the  necessity  for  careful  selection  and  placement*  Correct  initial 
assignment  ms  the  first  step,  and  an  important  one,  in  placement; 
but  the  follow-up  steps  were  no  les3  important,  since  initial  place¬ 
ment  rested  on  scanty  information*  Though  careful  interviews  and 
placement  testing  could  eliminate  some  of  the  difficulties  of  initial 
placement,  they  could  not  eliminate  them.  Applicants  who  had  reached 
the  stage  of  the  interview  already  had  taken  and  passed  one  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  tests  and  had  been  classified*  the  CSC 
objected  strongly  to  any  kind  of  testing  which  usurped  its  f motion 
of  selection;  it  did,  however,  grant  the  AAP  the  right  to  develop 
apply  tests  for  placement  and  other  post-appointment  functions* 

The  Air  Servioe  Command  was  the  most  enterprising  of  AAF 

establishments  in  developing  a  placement  testing  program,  A  Placement 

Testing  Unit  was  established  in  Headquarters  ASC  in  Ikrch  1942  to 

expedite  more  effective  placement*  it  was  this  testing  program  about 

54 

which  the  Civil  Service  Conraiesion  complained.  Several  of  the  smller 
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commands  developed  their  own  placement  testing,  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  of  which  was  at  San  Bernardino  where  unassigned  employees 
were  given  both  a  written  aptitude  test  and  a  series  of  four-hour 
Experiences”  in  the  aircraft  mechanic Ts  specialties.  Placement  was 
then  made  on  the  basis  of  aptitude,  performance,  and  choice.  It  was 
a  slow  and  expensive  system,  but  it  brought  excellent  results,  and 
under  less  pressure  than  existed  during  the  war  it  was  expected  to 
prove  more  practical  than  the  less  thorough  programs,®®  It  remained 
for  the  Headquarters  Unit  to  standardize  and  develop  a  comprehensive 
scheme  which  was  adaptable  for  more  general  use  through  the  ASC.  The 
plan  was  ready  by  February  1945  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm* 

Two  manuals  were  written  for  the  ASC  program,  one  dealing  with 
the  use  of  tests  for  placing  clerical  personnel,  the  other  for  placing 
in  mechanical  positions.  For  placement  in  a  mechanical  job,  the  ASG 
pioneered  with  a  manual  which  used  four  tests  to  measure  aptitude* 

The  weighted  scores  of  these  tests  were  then  put  in  tabular  form  to 
compare  the  applicant's  ability  with  the  requirements  of  the  job*56 
The  results  of  the  testing  program  were  useful,  but  the  information 
disclosed  by  the  tests  still  bad  to  be  simplified.  Simplification  was 
accomplished  through  a  non-teohnical  report  to  supervisors  and  a  form 
which  assisted  in  the  practical  use  of  the  test  results,57  Testing 
for  initial  placement  was  so  urgently  needed  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war  that  very  little  time  could  be  devoted  to  measuring  the  skill 
required  by  a  job*  Once  the  aptitude  program  was  in  operation,  attention 
was  turned  to  job  information  testing,®5 

The  AAF  and  the  War  Department  did  not  develop  a  systematic 
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internal  placement  program,  until  relatively  late  in  the  mar*  The 

actual  or  imagined  idleness  of  persons  being  paid  by  the  nation 

inspired  criticism  quickly,  and  studies  in  utilization  mere  under- 
59 

taken  in  1942,  The  earliest  directive  on  a  placement  program, 
however,  did  not  go  out  from  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  until 
July  1944,  and  the  War  Department  did  not  state  its  policy  until 
February  of  the  following  year,  w  The  directive  contained  the 
fundamentals  which  were  developed  in  more  detail  during  the  next 
year*  This  placement  program  was  based  on  five  desiderata,  the  first 
of  which  entailed  checking  the  progress  of  employees  about  to  complete 
the  one  year  trial  period  which  every  government  employee  must  undergo* 
In  this  check,  the  placement  advisor  cooperated  with  each  supervisor 
to  insure  effective  operation  and  to  eliminate  unsatisfactory  em¬ 
ployees,  It  was  essential  to  discover  misfits  early,  for  removals 
after  the  trial  period  often  entailed  much  correspondence  between 
congressmen.  Headquarters  AAP,  the  field  station,  and  even  the 
President,  The  second  part  of  the  program  ms  to  check  on  employees 
who  had  not  been  promoted  as  rapidly  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  third  ms  the  follow-up  interviews  no  matter  how  much  care 
ms  exercised  in  initial  placing,  only  performance  on  the  job 
couH  show  weaknesses  in  the  employee,  the  supervisor,  or  the  job 
situation.  Such  interviews  were  conducted  from  50  to  60  days  after 
the  employee  had  been  placed.  An  elaborate  system  of  am  king  inventories 
of  skills  comprised  the  fourth  phase  of  the  placement  program.  With 
the  hope  of  using  employees'  skills  to  better  advantage  and  of  pro- 
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Tiding  a  reference  file  for  inside  recruiting,  the  Civilian  Personnel 
DiTision  worked  out  a  plan  for  1®  ©ping  a  record  of  skills  and  abilities 
of  all  employees*  Since  it  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  V/ar  Department  to  regard  promotions  and 
transfers  as  a  phase  of  recruiting  (on  the  assumption  that  the  supply 
of  personnel  for  positions  requiring  little  training  was  much  larger 
than  for  higher  grades),  accurate  knowledge  of  skills  and  experience 
offered  possibilities  for  recruiting  from  below  and  for  alleviating 

fll 

the  difficulty  of  filling  positions  when  shortages  became  acute, 

Tbe  initial  implementation  of  this  policy  resulted  in  the  development 

of  a  form  which  was  too  complex  for  practical  use  by  all  supervisors, 

so  that  the  position  of  Utilisation  Technician  was  created  to  aid 

operating  officials  in  interpreting  the  inventories;  to  refine  the 

plan  the  elaborate  job-family  issuances  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
62 

were  used,  A  few  trials  with  the  revised  plan  indicated  that  its 
use  simplified  moving  employees  from  one  job  to  another,  but  the  plan 
was  not  available  throughout  the  AAF  until  the  middle  of  September 
1945,  The  fifth  aspect  of  tbe  placement  program  called  for  investi¬ 
gation  of  reasons  for  low  efficiency  ratings.  This  check  was  to  be 
made  for  all  ratings  below  the  top  two,  for  it  was  believed  that  a 
low  rating  might  indicate  many  conditions  besides  imcompetency  which 
could  be  corrected  if  they  were  discovered. 

The  original  directive  of  July  1944  was  reissued  a  year  later  as 
the  first  of  a  series  dealing  with  placement  and  utilisation  of  civilians. 
By  that  time  every  major  command  had  reported  some  progress  in  the  use 
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of  the  program,  and  In  some  cases  had  made  elaborations  and  imiovations . 
It  nas  hoped  that  the  program  -would  facilitate  the  transition  te  postwar 
activities  of  the  A AS* 
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TEE3  IS  OF  itmonujr 

Hiring  of  employees  is  complicated  in  any  business,  but  in  the 
government  it  bocor-es  a  major  operation,  the  responsibility  for  ■which 
rests  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Until  1940  the  CSC  had 
authority  over  classification  and  allocation  in,  the  departmental 
services  onlyj  at  that  time  the  President  was  authorized,  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  CSC,  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cormiission  to 
the  field  service*  Within  the  War  Department  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  responsible  for  classification*  He,  in  turn,  delegated  his  authori¬ 
ty— in  the  AAF,  to  tie  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  In 
August  1S42  the  conmarding  general  reassigned  his  authority  over  jobs 
covered  by  the  ’'Manual  of  Standard  Field  Classification  Sheets'*  to  the 
field  services.  Though  this  delegation  of  authority  ms  subject  to 
the  general  restrictions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  192S,  which 

applied  only  to  positions  in  the  departmental  services,  the  act's 

2 

principles  were  subsequently  extended  to  the  field. 

The  civil  service  acts  had  recognized  four  types  of  positions 
1)  graded  positions,  which  were  subject  to  the  act;  2)  ungraded  positions. 
Till  oh  were  not  subject  to  the  act;  3)  classified  positions  which  were 
occupied  by  persons  subject  to  civil  Service  appointment  procedures; 
and  4)  unclassified  positions  which  were  not  subject  to  civil  service 
appointment  procedures.  Graded  positions  included  professional,  sub¬ 
professional,  clerical-administrative-fiscal,  crafts-protective-custodial, 

*  The  authority  of  the  Frosident  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CSC 
to  the  field  service  was  cover  exercised. 
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of  staffing  AAF  installations# 

The  authority  delegated  to  field  activities  was  intended  to  he 
exercised  within  the  realm  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  limited  hy  these 
restrictions#  But  the  competition  for  labor  and  the  lack  of  familiarity 
at  field  stations  with  the  procedures  encouraged  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
classify  jobs  in  the  effort  to  attract  labor.  This  tendency  was  the 
constant  concern  of  AAF  Headquarters  after  the  initial  delegation  of 
authority,  since  it  ms  apparent  that  the  agencies  with  final  authority 
over  the  allocation  of  manpower  were  aware  of  the  situation.  The  CSC 
and  the  both  sought  to  keep  classification  in  the  field  in  line 
with  established  standards.  A  1MC  directive  in  September  1942  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  the  CSC  believed  that  field  classifications  would 

impede  effective  utilisation  of  manpower,  standards  for  proper  olassi- 

6 

fication  at  the  field  stations  should  be  prepared# 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  AAF  Director  of  Personnel  deplored 

the  failure  to  understand  the  classification  system  and  warned  the 

commanding  generals  not  to  authorize  miaclassifi cation.  He  reaffirmed 

the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  pointed  out  that  classi- 

7 

fication  ms  determined  only  by  the  duties  actually  assigned#  This 

admonition  did  not,  however,  end  miselassification#  The  following 
1 

June  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  tried  to  prevent  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  graded  positions  not  covered  by  the  Manual  of  Standard  Field 

ft 

Classification  Sheets.  This  action  ms  followed  by  a  letter  over  the 
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and  clerieal-nechanica 1  services,  each,  of  which  was  divided  into  grades. 
At  the  tiras  tic-  Secretary  of  War  delegated  his  authority  to  the  field, 
the  heads  of  executive  departments,  rather  than  the  CSC,  controlled 
classification,  and  it  ms  the  prerogative  of  the  secretary  to  determine 
whether  jobs  were  graded  or  ungraded.  In  the  Tar  Department  about  half 
of  the  hired  help  were  ungraded-skilled  tradesmen,  machine  operators, 
laborers,  consultants,  and  technics!  experts.  About  40  per  cent  of 

S 

graded  personnel  were  in  the  clerical-administrative-fi seal  service. 

To  simplify  the  handling  in  the  field  of  graded  positions,  the 

War  Department  in  1941  issues  a  Manual  of  Standard  Field  Classification 

£ 

Sheets.  Here,  too,  jobs  were  classified  in  a  series  based  on  degrees 
of  skill,  such  as  helper,  junior,  journeyman,  senior,  assistant  foreman, 
and  foreman*  The  basic  principle  of  the  classification  ms  to  give 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  this  applied  to  the  allocation  of  ungraded 
positions*  The  act  had  fired  the  pay  scales  and  had  linked  each  with 
a  definite  zone  of  difficulty  and  responsibility.  Later  statutes 
raised  the  pay  levels,  changed  the  rates  of  existing  scales,  and  inter¬ 
polated  additional  grades  But  since  these  matters  all  fell  within 
the  province  of  congressional  action  and  could  be  altored  only  by 
legislation,  the  pay  scales  of  the  classification  act  were  not  as  fluid 
as  in  private  industry.  This  inflexibility  increased  the  difficulty 

*  Until  1944  ungraded  field  positions  were  approved  by  AAF  Headquarters 
at  that  time  a  ’‘Supplement  of  Approved  Job  Descriptions  for  Ungraded 
Positions'*  w*B  issued  to  expedite  hiring  in  the  field. 
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signature  of  General  Arnold  insisting  that  misclassifieation  cease. 

TChen  the  OSVif  audited  a  number  of  installations.  Headquarters  AAF  feared 

that  the  authority  for  classification  would  be  withdrawn  or  more 

stringent  controls  established  in  the  field.10  I  he  situation  did  not 

11 

improve  noticeably,  and  the  warnings  continued, 

tlhile  much  of  the  incorrect  classification  resulted  from  a  lack 

of  knowledge  of  job  specifications  or  oversight,  the  system  itself 

ms  partly  at  fault.  The  job  specifications  often  were  not  specific 

enough,  and  the  classification  officer  had  to  choose  the  job  description 

that  seemed  most  nearly  appropriate;  moreover,  the  Manual  of  Standard 

Field  Classification  Sheets  had  been  compiled  in  1941  with  only  a 

limited  number  of  jobs.  Though  it  was  gradually  enlarged  to  cover 

new  jobs  at  AAF  stations,  in  every  such  process  there  is  a  lag 

between  the  need  and  the  accomplishment,  and  the  manual  remained 

outdated.  Training  Command  experience,  moreover,  had  shown  that  few 

jobs  in  the  AAF  were  sufficiently  similar  to  warrant  a  particular 

standard  position  number.  This  meant  that  the  standard  classifications 

12 

were  grossly  inadequate. 

To  aid  in  correcting  misconceptions  regarding  classification, 
greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  instruction  in  this  function.  A 
movie  was  developed  by  ATSC  for  training  officials  and  supervisory 
personnel.  Classification  analysts  wore  stationed  at  many  field 
installations  so  that  they  could  point  out  misclassifications,1® 

Surveys  were  conducted  frequently,  and  position  control  systems  were 
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14 

developed  to  aid  in  obtaining  proper  classification. 

The  reaction  to  the  prevalence  of  miscla3sification  tt-.s  not  the 

withdrawal  of  the  delegated  authority;  instead  it  caused  inor eased 

participation  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  classification 

of  positions  in  the  field  service.  The  Commission  in  1943  developed 

16 

standard  field  specifications  which  cut  across  departmental  lines. 

These  were  specifically  meant  to  establish  standards  for  classifying 

field  positions  and  to  audit  the  positions  at  stations  *  The  Commission 

at  once  began  by  going  to  installations  and  requesting  the  information* 

Such  lack  of  respect  for  channels  brought  objections  from  both  the 
16 

AAF  and  the  OSW.  More  official  procedures  were  followed  thereafter 
by  the  Commission,  with  continued  definite  limitation  of  the  independence 
of  the  field  in  the  classification  of  positions. 

The  problem  of  job  evaluation  was  separate  from  that  of  pay 
determination  although  the  two  were  clos  ely  related  and  general 
provision  for  both  was  made  in  the  Classification  Act  of  1923  and  its 
amendments.  The  amount  of  pay  to  be  received  was  automatically  de¬ 
pendent  upon  classification  and  ms  a  conversion  of  the  job  evaluation. 
The  pay  plan  for  graded  employees  set  up  in  1923  first  provided  for 
a  base  rate  for  each  class  of  position.  These  rates  had  been  adjusted 
upward  from  time  to  time  since  1923.  A  general  raise  averaging  15.9 

per  cent  was  mde  in  the  summer  of  1945,  and  another  was  pending  in 

17 

the  unsettled  months  after  the  war. 

■Within  each  class  of  position  a  pay  scale  designed  to  reward 
efficiency  was  initiated  by  the  Bamspeck  Act  of  1940  to  provide 
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greater  flexibility  in  the  system.  These  pay  raises  consisted  of 

|S0  or  $100  increases  which  were  granted  automatically  every  18 

months,  providing  all  conditions  wore  met.^  Another  modification  of 

the  pay  plan  followed  the  enactment  of  the  War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943 

under  which  all  graded  employees  received  a  21*6  per  cent  increase  on 

the  first  $2,900  of  base  pay  for  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  work 
19 

week*  This  act  expired  at  the  end  of  June  1945  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Federal  Employees  Ray  Act  of  1945  which  provided  for  overtime  com¬ 
pensation  of  time  and  one  half  (less  for  employees  earning  more  than 
$2,980  per  annum)  for  hours  in  excess  of  40,  as  well  as  for  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  base  pay  rates* 

While  the  determination  of  salaries  for  graded  personnel  in  the 
AAF  was  nearly  automatic  and  the  administration  of  the  pay  plan  was 
routine,  the  problem  of  fixing  wage  rates  for  ungraded  personnel  was 
more  complicated.  It  underwent  a  series  of  changes  before  a  satis¬ 
factory  plan  ms  devised  and  put  into  operation*  The  first  plan  for 

paying  ungraded  personnel  was  put  into  operation  in  January  1942  with 

20 

the  establishment  of  pay  scales  for  the  mechanical  trades*  These 
schedules  were  nation-wide,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  same 
rates  for  like  positions  throughout  the  country  and  making  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  variations  in  wage  levels  in  different  areas*  Six 
rate  grades,  corresponding  to  the  six  primary  series  of  jobs,  were 
established,  each  with  a  minimum  rate  and  five  additional  steps  in 
each  grade*  Stations  could  hire  at  the  minimum  step  or  at  the  second 
or  third  step  on  their  own  discretion,  although  subject  to  War  labor 
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Board  restrictions,  until  the  summer  of  1945,  at  which  time  they  were 

required  to  get  approval  of  MF  Headquarters  Before  hiring  above  the 
21 

minimum  pay  step.  In-grade  increases  by  step  rates  were  originally 

permissible  at  60  to  90  day  intervals,  but  in  November  1943  this  pro- 

22 

vision  was  rescinded  and  a  six-month  period  substituted. 

Although  there  were  many  advantages  in  administering  the  country¬ 
wide  plan,  several  disadvantages  were  immediately  apparent.  In  some 
areas  the  scale  of  the  MF  was  above,  in  some  equal  to  prevailing  payj 
but  in  many  areas  industrial  wages  were  higher  than  those  established 
by  tho  AAF  schedules,  putting  the  installations  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  The  Services  of  Supply,  with  personnel  at  many  of  the 
Air  Service  Command  installations,  operated  on  wage  rates  prevailing 
in  each  locality,  thus  throwing  the  wages  at  a  specific  installation 
out  of  balance. 

A  further  complication  developed  in  October  1942,  when  the  F resided; 

vested  authority  and  responsibility  for  approving  all  wage  rates  in 

23 

the  YSar  Labor  Board.  The  7VLB  in  turn  dolegated  the  responsibility 
for  salary  adjustments  of  civilians  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 

exercised  this  function  through  the  Y/ar  Department  YTage  Administration 

24 

Agency,  Adjustments  bad  been  possible  before,  but  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  a  higher  authority  made  the  system  unsatisfactory.  Relief 
in  some  cases  could  have  been  gained  through  higher  step  raises  within 
the  schedules,  but  in  spite  of  a  TiIS  opinion  favoring  this  procedure, 

the  Yfer  Department  Agency  insisted  on  adherence  to  the  established 

25 

system* 
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Vfhen  conditions  at  many  installations  he  came  more  critical,  and 

when  the  final  decision  of  the  War  Department  Agency  eliminated  the 

possibility  of  relief  under  the  existing  AAF  method,  a  new  policy  mis 

2fi 

initiated  in  1943.  This  wage  plan  was  based  on  local  wage  rates. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  plan  was  that  it  allowed  the  AAF  to 
compete  with  industry  and  other  governmental  establishments  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  labor*  Hiring  rate  adjustments  were  possible 
under  the  plan,  and  new  positions  could  be  established  tentatively 
with  relative  ease.  Greater  flexibility  was  Drovided  with  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  six  pay  grades  to  thirty-four  or  more  under  the  locality 
plan. 

There  were,  on  the  contrary,  valid  objections  and  disadvantages 

to  localized  wage  adjustments.  In  addition  to  complicating  the 

administration  of  wages,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  relation  between 

graded  and  ungraded  personnel  in  the  field  would  be  upset.  Although  the 

Air  Service  Command  was  the  largest  employer  of  ungraded  personnel  in 

the  AAF  and  was  therefore  in  a  positi tn  to  benefit  most  from  the 

institution  of  locality  wage  rates,  some  ASC  installations  opposed  the 
27 

plan.  Tire  most  telling  objection  came  from  the  ASCMs  S&intenance 

Division  which,  stating  that  all  of  its  key  person re 1  except  foremen, 

assistant  foremen,  and  senior  mechanics  were  graded,  asserted  that  the 

adjusted  locality  wage  plan  would  put  the  graded  employees  at  a  dis- 

2c 

advantage  when  compared  with  other  workers. 

The  work  of  adopting  locality  wage  rates  throughout  the  AAF  was 
shared  by  the  AAF  stations,  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  at 
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Headquarters  ASF,  and.  the  War  Department  Wflge  Administration  Agency* 

It  ms  the  responsibility  of  the  field  installations  to  make  assign¬ 
ments  and  to  draw  up  individual  position  gradings,  These  data  were 
then  submitted  to  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  for  review.  The 
Division  was  not  organized  to  take  c^re  of  administering  the  locality 
plan,  and  a  reorganization  combining  wage  administration  with  classi¬ 
fication  was  projected  early  in  1944  and  formally  embodied  in  the  AAF 

23 

reorganization  of  Iky  194S.  The  Classification  and  Wage  Administration 

Branch  could  advise,  coordinate,  and  assist  stations  in  drawing  up 

assignments,  but  final  approval  rested  with  the  Y.!«r  Department  Agency* 

Similarly,  requests  for  adjustments  in  wages  wore  submitted  by  stations 

to  ASF  Headquarters,  which  decided  whether  the  request  were  legitimate 

and  forwarded  it  to  the  War  Department  Agency. 

The  establishment  of  the  locality  wage  rate  plan  throughout  the 

entire  AAF  could  not  be  accomplished  immediately.  It  ms  necessary 

to  draw  up  a  priority  list  of  stations  according  to  tbeir  needs, 

3a oh  area  was  surveyed  by  the  War  Department  Agency  in  preparation 

for  setting  up  the  locality  rates.  The  work  as  expedited  by  using 

tho  results  of  a  wage  survey  rax  do  by  the  ASP,  but  at  best  it  m3  a 

time-consuming  process.  Furthermore,  the  adjustment  never  m3  finished, 

for  tho  wage  rates  were  not  static.  In  areas  such  as  Detroit,  tho  ' 

30 

Agency  made  as  many  as  three  surveys  in  one  year*  By  the  middle  of 
1944  tho  plan  had  been  installed  at  ato.it  60  stations,  and  a  year 
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SI 

later  two-thirds  of  all  ungraded  employees  were  covered  by  it* 

All  plans  for  conversion  bad  been  submitted  to  Headquarters  AAF 

by  September  1945,  but  the  processing  was  incomplete*®^ 

The  results  of  the  conversion  were  generally  satisfactory. 

Headquarters  AAP  reported  that  most  stations  which,  had  adopted  the 

plan  felt  that  it  had  strengthened  the  personnel  program  by  reducing 

turnover,  aiding  recruiting,  and  helping  in  more  effective  use  of 

3S 

manpower  by  better  placement*  The  effect  on  wages  varied  from 

area  to  area*  In  highly  competitive  regions  such  as  the  Pacific 

Coast,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  pay.  Where  AM  wages 

had  been  higher  than  prevailing  pay  rates,  no  reductions  were  unde 

34 

under  the  locality  plan* 

The  pressure  of  war  brought  changes  in  the  work  hours  and  leave 
regulations  as  well  as  in  classification  and  mge  administration* 
Congress  had  established  a  40-hour,  5-day  week  for  federal  employees 
in  1954  and  this  was  in  effect  for  the  first  war  year*®®  By  that 
time  labor  had  become  so  scarce  that  new  employees  could  not  be 
obtained  to  fill  the  requirements  of  government,  and  a  longer  work 
week  was  adopted  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  hours  available  to 
the  government*  By  a  joint  resolution  Congress  established  a  sir-day 
week  for  government  service.®6  This  remained  in  effect  until  the 
end  of  the  Japanese  war  in  August  1945,  when  the  40-hour  week  was 
restored ^ 

Provision  for  the  extent  and  kind  of  leave  granted  to  federal 
employees  also  was  made  by  Congress*  Although  no  change  was  made  in 
the  total  leave  to  which  an  employee  was  entitled,  restrictions  were 
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placed  on  the  amount  ■which  could  he  taken  in  any  one  year,  and  in  the 

disposal  of  the  balance  remining  at  the  end  of  a  year*  A  basic 

allotment  of  26  days  of  annual  leave  and  of  15  days  sick  leave  had 

been  made  in  1956,  and  at  that  time  the  leave  that  could  be  accrued 

Sft 

ms  limited  to  60  days.  In  June  1942,  however,  the  War  Department 

39 

limited  the  taking  of  leave  to  five  consecutive  working  days. 

These  restrictions  were  liberalised  for  persons  who  requested  leave 

40 

for  purposes  other  than  vacations.  After  the  work  week  had  been 

41 

extended,  leave  of  six  days  plus  travel  time  was  permitted.  Since 
the  long  work  week  and  brief  vacation  proved  both  unpopular  and 
uneconomical  in  production,  the  policy  was  liberalised  to  provide 
for  a  maximum  of  12  consecutive  days  of  leave.42 

When  the  amount  of  leave  taken  in  one  year  was  limited,  it  was 
necessary  to  arrange  for  unused  leave.  Accordingly,  the  limit  of 
accumulation  was  extended  from  60  to  90  days  ,43  And  to  protect  leave 
rights  it  was  provided  that  requested  leave  had  to  be  granted  at 
least  in  the  amount  which  would  otherwise  be  forfeited  because  of 
the  limitations  on  accumulated  leave*44  With  the  end  of  the  war  and 
the  relaxation  of  pressure,  leave  regulations  were  restored  to  prewar 
standards • 
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Before  World  War  II  the  responsibility  for  becoming  qualified 
for  a  job  requiring  a  skill  was  left  entirely  to  the  individual* 
Privately  owned  and  operated  trade  and  vocational  schools  were 
available,  as  well  as  city  and  state  institutions.  In  the  days  of 
plentiful  labor  it  was  simple  to  hire  only  those  fully  qualified* 
heather  industry  nor  government  was  interested  in  trainings  that 
was  the  concern  of  the  wo  riser*  In  those  days  a  War  Department 
installation  had  only  to  request  a  mechanic  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;  the  Commission  then  consulted  its  register,  selected  the 
top  man,  processed  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  installation.  But  by 
1941,  with  the  CSC  registers  cleared  of  eligibles  and  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  growing  greater  every  day,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
employer,  whether  private  or  governmental,  must  assume  responsibility 
for  training* 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  Secretary  of  liar  appointed  an  in¬ 
vestigator  to  study  the  situation,  with  a  view  to  formulating  a 
polioy  and  a  program  for  War  Department  civilian  training*  The 
investigation  disclosed  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  War 
Department  about  the  labor  market  and  a  conviction  that  the  Department 
had  no  responsibility  for  training  civilians.  Moreover,  the  War 

i 

Department  bad  no  organization  for  administering  a  training  program. 

As  a  result  of  this  report  the  Secretary  of  Hhr  issued  a  memorandum 
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setting  forth  a  specific  policy  on  ciTiliaa  training.  This  direct ire 
provided  authority  and  set  up  objectives,  responsibilities,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  vast  training  program  under- 
3 

taken  by  the  AAF.  The  training  gradually  took  shapB  in  the  next 
two  years.  The  earliest  official  pronouncement  of  AAF  policy  came 
in  September  1943  with  the  delineation  of  responsibility  for  training 

4 

civilians*  The  Assistant  (Brief  of  Air  Staff,  Personnel  ms  designated 
to  coordinate  the  planning,  development,  and  administration  of 
training,  while  other  echelons  planned  and  conducted  programs  of 
their  own* 

This  directive  was  expanded  six  months  later  in  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  of  AAF  training  policy.  Here,  in  addition  to  the 
definition  of  the  responsibility  of  all  echelons,  the  mission, scope, 
and  facilities  of  the  program  were  outlined  in  detail.  The  program 
was  designed  to  conserve  manpower  by  increasing  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  civilian  employees,  to  permit  the  employment  of  potentially 
qualified  persons,  to  reduce  waste,  and  to  reduce  accidents.  To 
accomplish  this  mission  the  directive  outlined  the  scope,  location, 
and  method  of  training.  Headquarters  AAE1  was  to  control  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  training  facilities  and  to  arrange  with  private  organisations 
when  other  facilities  did  not  exist. 

By  the  time  this  official  policy  was  announced,  many  phases  of 
training  had  been  conceived  and  put  into  operation*  The  statement 
ms  largely  a  recognition  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  lower 
echelons,  which  had  had  to  meet  this  problem  in  1941,  As  each  of 
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the  four  air  depots  which  comprised  the  field  activities  of  the  Air 

Corps  faced  the  problem  of  instructing  civilians,  beginning  in 

February  1941,  training  departments  were  set  up,  and  each  of  the 

6 

four  experimented  with  a  different  phase  of  the  problem.  The 

greatest  need  in  the  AAF  was  for  trained  airplane  mechanics  for  the 

Air  Service  Command.  Even  when  the  labor  supply  ms  ample,  such 

mechanics  had  to  he  trained  because  there  were  very  few  individuals 

•who  had  the  skills  needed  for  the  work.  At  the  different  installations 

where  civilians  were  employed  before  the  war,  various  types  of 

apprenticeship  training  had  been  used,  usually  covering  a  period  of 

four  years,  for  all-eround  maintenance  men.  That  program  was 

7 

impracticable  when  thousands  had  to  be  taught  quickly. 

Anticipating  the  need  for  training  workers  for  defense  industry. 
Congress  appropriated  money  for  vocational  education  of  defense 
workers  in  June  1940.  This  act  provided  for  free  vocational  in¬ 
struction  in  essential  industry,  such  as  aircraft  or  shipbuilding. 

Hot  only  financial  aid  but  cooperation  from  established  schools  and 
experienced  vocational  school  administrators  were  made  available. 

The  air  depots  of  the  AAF  were  clearly  eligible,  but  not  until  mid- 
1941  did  any  of  them  avail  themselves  of  these  facilities.  The 
neglect  was  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  the  hope  of 

the  depot  administrators  that  the  schools  would  be  a  source  of 
g 

workers.  In  this  hope  they  were  disappointed,  because  experience 
showed  that  depot  workers  had  to  he  trained  specifically  for  depot 
work  unless  more  time  was  to  he  lost  in  additional  training. 
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^ndar  -fells  vocational  program,  arrangements  were  nade  with  the 

Director  for  Yocational  Training  to  take  oTer  public  or  tax-exempt 

schools  either  completely  or  in  part  for  depot  training,  or  to  set 

10 

up  schools  -where  none  were  available*  The  arrangements  varied  in 
detail,  hut  in  general  it  was  the  responsibility  of  state  officials 
to  supply  direction  and  supervision,  to  furnish  training  facilities, 
and  to  maintain  all  records.  The  depots  supplied  students,  decided 
the  curriculum,  and  aided  in  supplying  facilities  and  instructional 
materials  where  the  schools  ran  into  difficulties*^  Training  in 
these  schools  was  almost  exclusively  for  basic  maintenance*  Ad¬ 
vanced  training  generally  was  done  at  the  depots  where  scarce  and 
recently  developed  equipment  was  available*  Supply  training  also 

could  be  done  more  efficiently  at  the  stations  where  actual  equip- 
12 

ment  could  be  used. 

The  advantages  of  using  schools  already  staffed  with  experienced 
personnel,  and  to  some  exfeent  equipped  for  training  ware  obvious, 
but  there  were  also  several  drawbacks  to  the  plan.  Close  coordination 
between  the  depot,  the  state,  and  the  school  was  necessary,  but 
often  lacking.  The  depots,  furthermore,  had  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  schools  with  the  equipment  they  needed  but  could  not  obtain, 
for  the  depots  themselves  frequently  could  not  acquire  the  same  tools 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  own  needs.  And  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  the  schools  supplied  with  students*  Ifeny  of  these 
difficulties  wore  solved  as  the  program  developed,  and  by  1943 
32  schools  were  cooperating,  with  enrollments  ranging  from  200  to 
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2,000*  When  the  program  mas  stabilised  in  1944,  100  schools  were 

14 

receiving  equipment  for  the  courses* 

Some  of  the  basic  ■weaknesses  of  the  vocational  defense  training 
program  were  overcome  with  the  initiation  of  th©  mechanic  learner 
plan  in  1941,^  Under  an  act  to  expedite  the  national  defense,  it 
ms  possible  to  pay  wages  while  the  trainees  received  instruction 
without  having  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  they  were  doing  pro¬ 
ductive  work*  The  positions  of  Student  trainee  at  $365  and  of  Junior 
Mochanic  Learner  at  $660  a  year  were  authorized  by  the  'War  Department* 

By  February  1942  an  almost  uniform  program  was  in  operation  at  the 
16 

depots  of  the  ASC*  The  ability  to  pay  students  at  the  schools 
afforded  the  depots  advantages*  It  put  them  in  a  competitive  position 
for  recruiting,  and  it  gave  the  depots  a  mean3  of  control  over  the 
schools*  The  vocational  defense  training  program  continued  to  operate 
until  the  federal  funds  were  cut  off  in  1945*^ 

Raying  trainees  made  another  type  of  school  accessible  for  AAF 
purposes*  These  were  private  vocational  schools  which  made  con¬ 
tracts  to  train  Btudents  in  return  far  a  specified  tuition.  The 
schools  were  financed  entirely  by  AAF  funds*  The  students  were 

supplied  on  a  quota  basis  and  after  graduation  were  returned  to  the 
18 

depots*  The  contract  schools  were  not  used  in  large  numbers,  but 
they  served  a  useful  purpose  in  providing  training  in  a  wide  variety 
of  fields  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  trades*^®  The  schools  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications  and  their  proximity 
to  recruiting  areas*  It  was  inevitable  that  schools  not  selected 
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for  contracts  with  the  AAF  frequently  complained,  hut  vaLuable 

training  was  given,  and  many  of  the  schools  operated  throughout 

the  entire  war*  The  demand  for  off -reservation  training  gradually 

dwindled,  hut  there  was  always  a  need  for  these  schools;  and  after 

the  vocational  defense  training  program  closed,  the  contract  schools 

20 

supplied  the  entire  need. 

Another  type  of  training  which  fulfilled  a  special  function 
was  done  in  factory  schools.  These  were  set  up  at  the  plants  and 
were  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  employees,  but  occasionally 
AAF  personnel,  military  as  well  as  civilian,  were  sent  to  them  for 
training  in  the  maintenance  of  equipment.  This  training  was 
authorised  in  Ife-rch  1942  so  that  AAF  personnel  could  become  familiar 
with  new  types  of  equipment.  The  program  proved  to  be  a  success.  i 
The  off -reservation  schools  served  their  most  important  function 
during  1941  when  there  was  a  dire  need  for  ready-made  training 
facilities.  Jfosfc  training  was  for  depots  and  was  chiefly  basic 

22 

maintenance  and  supply,  but  some  was  for  foremen  and  instructors. 

To  handle  functions  for  which  the  schools  were  not  suited,  the 
training  departments  at  AAF  installations  set  up  instruction  on 
military  reservations.  At  first  the  post  schools  confined  their 
activities  to  supplementing  the  pre-service  training  of  the  off- 
reservation  schools,  but  as  their  facilities  expanded,  more  and  more 
pre-service  training  was  performed  on  the  post.  During  the  latter 
part  of  1942  there  was  a  marked  trend  towards  closing  off-post  schools 
and.  the  expansion  of  station  schools*  By  the  last  quarter  of  1945 
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there  ms  little  pre-sendee  training  arnjr  from  the  post,  and  the 

23 

courses  -which  initially  had  covered  13  -weeks  were  limited  to  6* 

In  the  last  year  of  the  war  the  number  of  man-hours  spent  in  pre¬ 
sentee  training  steadily  declined*  By  August  1945,  only  one-fifth 

as  much  training  was  being  done  as  in  July  1944,  when  1,075,000  hours 

24 

had  been  spend  on  instruction* 

Pre-serviee  training  declined  in  importance  for  several  reasons* 
The  freezing  of  the  number  of  civilian  personnel  in  late  1943  auto¬ 
matically  eliminated  the  necessity  of  mass  training  for  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  on-the-job  training  became  more  practical,  economical, 
and  efficient*  ^he  chief  problem  thereafter  was  to  raise  each  worker 

to  his  peak  of  efficiency,  and  to  achieve  this  the  chief  emphasis 

25 

was  placed  on  up-grade  on-the-job  training*  Up-grade  training 
might  fit  an  employee  for  a  more  responsible  position,  or  teach  him 
a  new  job*  It  might  retrain  him  when  there  was  no  use  for  his 
particular  skills,  or  te%ch  him  an  entirely  new  skill*  By  the  end 
of  1944  the  bulk  of  training  was  up-grade  on-the-job  t  from  July 
1944  until  July  1945  the  total  number  of  man-hours  devoted  to  such 
training  almost  tripled*  ^n  the  peak  month  it  amounted  to  1,750,000 

v  „  26 

hours  * 

Wnile  most  on-the-job  training  after  1943  wa3  for  up-grading, 

an  increasing  amount  of  pre -service  training  was  conducted  that  my* 

This  was  more  practicable  as  the  number  of  employees  requiring  initial 

training  declined,  and  as  assembly  line  production  methods  came 
27 

into  wider  use*  Pre-service  training  on  the  job  was  much  more 
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economical  than  that  in  off -reservation  schools,  and  "by  January  1945 

-ost  now  -workers  were  being;  trained  in  this  manner.  Thus  the  cycle 

had  run  its  course  from  the  prewar  individual  training  in  shops,  to 

the  mass  instruction  in  class  rooms,  and  finally  back  to  individual 

training  in  the  production  area. 

The  cutting  of  complements,  plus  the  dependence  of  on-the-job 

training  on  it,  gave  an  impetus  to  3upfervisor  training.  The  training 

* 

of  supervisors  originated  in  the  Air  Service  Command  in  1941,  almost 
?s  soon  as  its  civilian  force  had  begun  to  expend.  Since  experienced  , 
supervisors  were  not  available,  the  only  way  to  get  good  supervisors 
was  through  such  training*  while  the  ASC  was  evolving  its  program, 
the  War  ISinpcwer  Commission  was  developing  a  supervisor  training  program 
for  industry*  This  was  che  Training  Within  Industry  (TWI )  program 
which  consisted  of  three  10-hour  courses  called  Job  ifethods  Training, 

Job  Relations  Training,  and  Job  Instructed*  Training*^®  In  November 
1945  the  TWI  program  was  incorporated  into  the  ASC  program  which  in¬ 
cluded  an  additional  22  hours  in  basic  management  techniques From 
1942  to  1944  the  other  components  of  the  AAF  used  either  the  ASC  course 
or  the  shorter  WMG  course,  in  the  latter  case  drawing  on  the  staff 
and  facilities  of  nearby  TWI  district  offices in  August  of  1944, 

however,  the  TWI  program  budget  was  cut,  eliminating  funds  for  printing 

32 

training  literature*  As  a  consequence  the  ASC  supervisor  training 
course  became  the  official  system  for  the  AAF.05 

The  approved  AAF  program  consisted  of  two  parts*  the  basic 
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52-hour  course  covering  supervison,  and  follow-up  conferences.  All 

employees  responsible  for  the  work  of  five  or  more  civilians  took 

a  30-hour  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  group,  while 

additional  training  ms  given  in  supplementary  courses.  By  the  end 

of  1944,  40,000  civilian  employees  had  taken  this  training  course, 

with  benefits  apparent  in  all  echelons. 

In  addition  to  this  instruction  of  supervisors  and  the  follow-up 

conferences,  a  series  of  institutes  was  held  for  training  directors 

of  supervisor  programs.  The  earliest  of  these  took  place  in  the 

summer  of  1944  when  representatives  of  all  MB'  commands  and  air 

forces  met  at  Wright  Field*  These  directors  were  responsible  for 

35 

the  instruction  of  supervisor  trainers  within  their  commands. 

This  was  followed  by  similar  institutes  at  frequent  intervals  at 

different  command  headquarters  of  the  MB'  so  that  improvements  in 

methods  could  be  available  to  all* 

Further  coordination  ms  achieved  when  Headquarters  AAF  established 

civilian  training  field  liaison  offices.  The  United  States  was 

divided  into  three  areas,  each  with  a  liaison  office.  The  liaison 

offices  enabled  Headquarters  to  carry  out  policies  for  evaluating 

civilian  training  programs  while  providing  more  expeditious  assistance 

in  field  training.  Headquarters  also  was  a  clearing  house  for  the 
36 

training  materials*  Another  improvement  in  supervision  and  person¬ 
nel  management  was  a  training  course  in  "Ifenagement  and  Supervision* 

57 

for  top  supervisory  personnel  of  the  AAF*  The  first  of  these  courses 
began  in  February  1945  and  continued  four  months,  but  the  end  of  the 
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38 

war  cgone  before  this  training  could  be  evaluated. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1S44  another  type  of  training,  designed 
for  civilian  personnel  officers  and  covering  all  phases  of  adminis¬ 
tration  ms  developed#  Bach  course  lasted  a  month  and  ms  attended 
by  approximately  75  officers  drawn  from  all  commands  and  air  forces* 
Attendance  ms  limited  at  first  to  officers  with  experience  in 
personnel  matters#  'Alien  those  had  finished,  inexperienced  officers 
were  trained,  permitting  the  curriculum  to  be  suited  to  the  experience 
level  of  the  olasses#  Instructors  were  drawn  from  personnel  adminis¬ 
trators  who  had  specialised  knowledge  and  experience*^®  A  still 
more  intensive  training  program  in  civilian  personnel  administration 
ms  under  consideration  in  the  spring  of  1945.  Accommodations  for 
120  officers  for  5  months  had  been  surveyed  and  arrangements  were 
being  made  to  install  the  coarse  when  peace  canceled  the  plans.40 

Although  it  was  difficult  to  measure  the  accomplishments  of 

ohs  AAF  training  programs,  there  were  many  indications  that  the  money 

and  time  devoted  to  them  were  well  spent,  although  one  investigator 

regarded  these  activities  as  **;just  a  frill.**41  From  outside 

flattering  requests  from  industrial  concerns  for  outlines  and  naterials 

42 

used  in  the  courses#  The  most  gratifying  reports  were  those  which 
came  from  all  echelons  of  marked  improvement  in  relationships  between 
officials,  supervisors,  and  employees,  and  of  ability  to  absorb  an 
increased  work  load  without  a  proportionate  increase  in  personnel*4® 
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Chapter  V 

STABILIZATION  OF  PERSONNEL 

Foremost  among  the  problems  of  personnel  management  in  the  AAF 
•was  the  high  turnover  rate,  which  can  he  illustrated  by  a  few  sta¬ 
tistics*  For  the  Air  Forces  as  a  whole  the  average  annual  turnover 
was  estimated  at  between  70  and  80  per  oent.^  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  rate  in  the  field  and  at  Headquarters*  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  for  example  reported  the  turnover  for  1945  to  be  between  80 
2 

and  81  per  cent*  In  Headquarters  the  rate  increased  steadily, 

although  with  fluctuations,  from  1942  to  1945*  In  September  1942 

the  monthly  turnover  ms  3*7  per  cent,  and  by  December  1944  it  had 

mounted  to  10*04  per  cent*  Frequently,  the  separations  equaled  or 

even  exceeded  the  number  of  appointments*  In  September  1944,  for 

example,  Ogden  Air  Depot  reported  418  more  separations  than  ap- 
3 

pointments •  Besides  the  additional  burden  on  the  administrative 
machinery  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  efficiency,  the  high 
turnover  rate  necessitated  beeping  more  employees  on  hand  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary* 

Several  reasons  have  already  been  suggested  for  the  high 
turnover  in  the  war  years.  First,  there  was  the  heavy  drain  of  the 
draft*  In  many  areas  wages  were  unsatisfactory  in  the  AAF  because 
of  the  nation-wide  schedules  in  effect  for  many  months.  Workers  did 
not  look  upon  employment  in  the  AAF  as  having  security;  others  thought 
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of  the  AAF  only  as  a  place  to  make  quick  money  and  then  leave*  In 
the  later  months  of  the  war,  many  employees  thought  that  Germany  was 
all  hut  defeated,  and  resigned  to  take  jobs  which  promised  more 
stability*  The  relatively  low  priority  on  most  AAF  employment  made 
possible  transfer  to  jobs  with  higher  priority  without  the  penalties 
attached  to  transfers  from  essential  industry.  The  high  turnover 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  level,  but  was  widely  scattered*  The 
highest  rate  was  in  the  low  skills  and  the  extremely  high  skills.^ 

The  extensive  training  program  of  the  AAF  aggravated  this  situation. 
Individuals  were  brought  into  the  AAF  untrained  and  were  paid  a  modest 
wage  -while  gaining  a  skill.  Then  -with  this  skill  the  men  were 
eligible  for  jobs  in  a  higher  paying  industry.  One  official  charac¬ 
terized  the  AAF  as  training  ground  for  industry  and  estimated  that 

S 

it  had  trained  more  people  than  any  other  agency  in  the  world* 

The  sites  selected  for  AAF  installations  frequently  caused  sepa¬ 
rations*  Many  sites  were  in  areas  either  overcrowded  with  war  indus¬ 
try  or  isolated;  this  resulted  in  a  housing  problem  which  it  was 
impossible  to  solve  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  workers.  Some  in¬ 
stallations  were  built  at  inconvenient  locations  where  transportation 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Ifeny  workers  were  lost  during  the 
months  consumed  in  the  effort  to  provide  satisfactory  housing  and 
living  conditions.  At  Headquarters  AAF  the  dissatisfaction,  was  rife* 
crowded  housing,  poor  transportation,  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
in  Washington  caused  many  to  pack  up  and  leave.  The  more  Headquarters 
tried  to  paint  a  rosy  picture  in  order  to  get  new  employees,  the 
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greater  the  dissatisfaction  with  reality.  Hor  were  separations  con¬ 
fined  to  new  and  inexperienced  personnel,  many  older  and  experienced 

6 

workers  also  gave  up  the  ghost.  Since  the  THUKJ  directed  that  an 
employee  could  he  released  by  the  CSC  for  service  in  essential  indus¬ 
try  and  guaranteed  reemployment  rights  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 

older  permanent  Civil  Service  employees  were  not  restrained  from 

7 

leaving  Washington  by  the  general  manpower  regulations. 

The  Civilian  Personnel  Division  fought  the  problem  of  turnover 
by  coercion  and  persuasion.  Under  the  rulings,  the  AAF  could 
place  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  personnel*  a  statement  of 
availability  bad  to  be  obtained  before  an  employee  could  transfer 
from  one  job  to  another,  or  from,  one  agency  or  industry  to  another* 
Responsibility  for  issuing  such  statements  had  been  delegated  to  the 

g 

AAF  and  to  local  personnel  offices.  As  the  labor  market  became 
tighter,  the  AAF  imposed  the  most  stringent  limitations  and  permitted 
transfers  only  under  the  most  pressing  circumstances.9  The  penalty 
imposed  when  a  statement  of  availability  was  not  granted  was  a  waiting 
period  during  which  other  work  oould  not  be  secured.  At  first  this 
was  set  at  90  days,  hut  the  time  was  shortened  to  30  days  as  the  TOC 
tried  to  make  labor  available  for  essential  industries, 1,0  This  was 
another  instance  in  which  the  AAF  with  its  relatively  low  priority 
rating  was  at  a  disadvantage.  The  waiting  period  finally  was  extended 

n 

to  SO  days,  and  limited  control  of  transient  employment  was 
likewise  gained.  Penalties  were  imposed  in  the  first  few  months  of 
the  war  on  individuals  who  left  the  AAF  or  other  federal  employment 
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13 


before  serving  a  minimum  of  six  months*  but  this  provision  ms 

IS 

revoked  before  the  close  of  1943*  Not  until  two  years  later  did  : 

the  AAF  get  authority  to  insure  a  minimum  tenure  of  six  months  in 

the  case  of  employees  whose  transportation  had  been  paid  to  Washington, 

More  important  than  these  measures  was  the  program  to  reduce 

turnover  through  improvement  of  employee  morale.  This  involved  the 

development  of  an  employee  relations  program  designed  to  improve 

individual  duty  assignment,  supervision,  training,  living  conditions, 

and  environment.  To  effect  this  program,  it  ms  agreed  that 

Headquarters  must  adopt  a  clearly  defined  employee  relations  policy 

and  program  and  that  the  staff  to  administer  the  program  mist  be 
15 

improved.  At  the  same  time  the  importance  of  instilling  enthusiasm 

for  the  AAF  and  the  job  was  stressed  as  a  part  of  morale  building. 

But  it  is  just  as  easy  to  command  enthusiasm  as  it  is  to  order 

happiness;  simple  fiat  seldom  works.  But  through  more  personal 

attention  to  each  worker,  through  indoctrination  in  the  contribution 

of  the  job  to  the  total  war  effort,  and  through  exaggerating  the 

16 

glamour  of  the  AAF,  some  enthusiasm  could  be  developed. 

The  placement  program  attacked  the  problem  of  employee  fitnesB 
for  his  duties*  The  responsibility  for  counteracting  dissatisfaction 
rested  with  the  supervisor,  since  through  him  the  d&y-by-day  contact 
was  made#  Therefore  the  improvement  of  supervision  was  undertaken, 
to  include  a  series  of  conferences  of  supervisors  in  Headquarters 
AAF  with  the  Commanding  General,  The  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  and  AC/AS 
Personnel.  These  conferences  were  expeotod  to  give  supervisors  a 
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feeling  of  being  a  real  part  of  Headquarters  -which,  they  in  turn 
■would  transmit  to  their  workers#  Other  lectures  for  supervisory 
personnel  were  given  by  authorities  on  personnel  relations  to  show 
the  importance  and  principles  of  worker  leadership  and  its  obli¬ 
gations.  Once  a  month  division  chiefs  met  with  new  employees  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  work  and  the  organisation  in  relation  to 
major  activities  of  the  AAF#  -Whether  such  conferences  and  lectures 
achieved  much  cannot  be  determined*  To  strengthen  the  appeal  a 
handbook  was  projected  to  explain  in  popular  terms  the  mission  of 
the  AAF  and  its  major  components#  A  model  had  been  developed  at 

Wright  Field,  and  AAF  Headquarters  made  arrangements  to  borrow  the 
18 

author ■ 

Efforts  were  made  to  provide  satisfactory  housing,  both  in 
Washington  and  at  field  installations.  Provision  for  initial 
billeting  was  made  through,  temporary  rooms  in  government  dormitories. 
After  July  1944  a  permanent  staff  was  maintained  at  Union  Station 

19 

and  at  the  Pentagon  in  Washington  to  help  employees  find  quarters. 

In  the  field,  civilian  personnel  officers  were  instructed  to  assist 

in  obtaining  adequate  housing#  This  included  keeping  lists  of 

rooms  and  houses  for  rent,  making  canvasses  to  discover  housing, 

cooperating  closely  with  housing  authorities  and  real  estate  groups, 

20 

and  seeking  to  improve  housing  through  publicity*  The  problem  in 
many  cases  was  far  beyond  solution  by  the  personnel  representatives# 
Causes  of  separations  were  learned  through  an  interview  before 
the  official  separation  of  an  employee#  The  emphasis  in  this  exit 
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interview  changed  to  an  effort  to  persuade  the  employee  not  to 
separate*  In  most  cases  the  employee  had  already  given  due  consider¬ 
ation  to  resigning,  hut  persuasion  mot  with  reasonable  success  and 

21 

resulted  in  the  retention  of  11  per  cent  of  those  interviewed. 

Closely  related  to  the  turnover  problem  ms  that  of  absenteeism. 

In  January  1943  the  Director  of  Civilian  Personnel  and  Training  of 
the  War  Department  described  absenteeism  as  one  of  the  greatest  single 
factors  hindering  efficient  manpower  utilization,  and  blamed  it  with 
lengthening  the  war,  while  increasing  the  cost  and  losses.  He  re** 
oommended  3tep3  to  measure  absenteeism  in  individual  establishments, 
to  study  the  reasons  given  for  absences  in  order  to  determine  the 
causes,  and  to  lower  the  rates The  OSW  had  surveyed  the  types, 
causes,  and  remedies  in  some  industries  and  governmental  agencies* 

The  principal  causes  of  voluntary  absenteeism  were  lack  of  interest 
in  a  particular  job,  failure  to  connect  the  job  with  the  war  effort, 
increased  earnings  enabling  the  wotker  to  “lay  off,”  lack  of  regular 
attendance  habits,  lack  of  dependence  on  the  job,  and  a  dissatisfaction 
with  basic  policies*  Among  the  causes  of  involuntary  absenteeism 
were  idleness  and  accidents,  long  hours,  housing  shortages,  transpor¬ 
tation  difficulties,  shopping  requirements,  and  medical  and  legal 
services. 

While  there  was  general  concern  about  absenteeism,  and  agreement 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  counteract  it,  investigation  within 
the  AAF  disclosed  that  the  rate  waB  considerably  below  the  amount 
authorised  by  law.  Legally,  an  employee  was  entitled  to  over  25 
hours  of  combined  sick  and  annual  leave  per  month,  but  the  figures 


U 
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for  the  first  half  of  1944  ranged  between  17*8  and  19*9  hours  per 

month,  and  figures  for  the  next  year  were  also  within  bounds*  The 

problem  then  was  to  out  down  the  hours  of  absence  as  far  as  possible.^® 

The  abuse  of  sick  leave  privileges  ms  attacked  by  emphasising 

the  responsibility  of  employees  to  their  country  and  by  urging 

conformity  to  the  spirit  of  regulations.  Coercion  and  restraints 

could  not  be  imposed  beyond  those  laid  down  by  law,  but  ways  of 

discouraging  abuse  were  suggested*  For  example,  the  stations  were 

advised  to  send  a  nurse  to  call  on  sick  employees  at  their  homes  in 

order  to  spy  on  malingerers*  Honesty  could  also  be  forced  by 

requiring  absentees  to  report  to  a  medical  examiner  before  returning 
24 

to  duty.  Sometimes  the  field  installations  ini  tilted  their  own 

devices  for  stimulating  honesty.  The  Ikterial  Command  issued  a 

number  of  colorful  posters  seeking  to  reduce  absenteeism  and  promote 
25 

safety,  and  the  AISC  developed  a  program  for  ^Presenteeism” 
embodying  emphasis  on  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  high  percentage 
of  employees  being  at  their  jobs  consistently. 

Uany  of  the  causes  of  absenteeism  duplicated  those  of  turnover, 
and  at  times  whether  a  worker  absented  himself  or  left  for  another 
job  depended  on  the  degree  of  dissatisfaction  or  urgency,  Ifany  of 
the  measures  to  combat  high  turnover— —the  placement  program,  housing 
and  transportation,  the  campaign  to  instill  pride  in  the  connection 
with  the  MF— automatically  attacked  certain  causes  of  absenteeism. 
Other  parts  of  the  employee  relations  program  assailed  the  problem 
from  different  angles,  aiming  to  increase  productivity  and  satisfaction. 
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One  phase  of  the  program  ms  designed  to  improve  working  conditions* 

safety,  and  health*  To  reduce  the  number  of  hours  lost  because  of 

27 

accidents  and  injuries,  a  campaign  ms  inaugurated  in  1943*  Its 

success  ms  apparent  after  a  year**  trial,  showing  a  decrease  of  53 

28 

per  cent  in  disabilities  and  59  per  cent  in  fatalities*  "Where 

accidents  were  sustained  by  AAP  civilian  employees,  they  were  given 

medical  treatment  and  compensated  according  to  seriousness  under  the 

United  States  Employees1  Compensation  Act*  Civilian  personnel  off i- 

29 

cers  were  instructed  to  expedite  such  claims*  Civilian  personnel 
officers  were  also  given  information  concerning  group  health  and 
hospitali z&tion 

Especially  after  the  influx  of  women  into  the  MF,  field  instal¬ 
lations  improved  lighting,  ventilation,  and  hygienic  facilities, 
and  provided  nursing  services*  Recreation  programs  were  organized 

at  many  installations,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  Recreation 

31 

Division  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  "Welfare  Services* 

Personnel  officers  also  aided  in  establishing  child-care  services 

to  facilitate  the  employment  of  mothers  of  young  children*  Employee 

associations  were  encouraged,  to  provide  both  recreation  and  services* 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  ms  the  credit  union,  which  provided 

a  repository  for  savings  and  offered  financial  aid  at  reasonable 
.32 

interest* 

Another  part  of  the  employee  relations  program  was  the  orientation 
interview*  The  interviews  were  with  groups  just  before  entering  on 
duty,  when  the  counselor  informed  the  employees  of  conditions  of 
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employment  and  rules,  regulations,  rights,  and  privileges,  and  helped 

33 

create  a  feeling  of  welcome  and  responsibility*  The  interview 

acquainted  the  new  employees  with  the  counseling  services  and  led 

to  many  return  visits  to  discuss  problems  varying  from  dissatisfaction 

34 

to  participation  in  theater  groups.  The  services  furnished  infor¬ 
mation  and  an  outlet  for  emotions,  which  without  a  release  might  have 

resulted  in  separation*  To  handle  serious  complaints,  a  grievance 

35 

procedure  was  established  to  provide  adjustment.  Before  this 
procedure  «s  established,  employees  frequently  had  written  directly 
to  the  Commanding  General,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  President,  or 
other  officials  who  forwarded  the  letters  to  the  Civilian  Personnel 
Division,  where  more  time  was  consumed*  Use  of  the  grievance  pro¬ 
cedure  resulted  in  more  expeditious  and  more  satisfactory  handling 
36 

of  complaints* 

To  stimulate  efficiency  and  productivity  and  to  provide  for  em¬ 
ployee  participation  in  management,  a  series  of  cash  awards  for  em- 

37 

ployee  suggestions  was  initiated  in  1943*  Local  committees  con¬ 
sidered  the  suggestions  and  forwarded  the  best  to  the  OSW  for  final 

evaluation.  The  value  of  the  program  was  shown  after  a  year '3 

38 

trial  when  the  following  cumulative  tabulation  was  made: 


Wo.  of  suggestions  No,  of  suggestions 
received  adopted 


Awards  paid  Estimated 
savings 


30,973  2,748  $89,354  #6,955,  035 

Another  tangible  reward  for  employees  was  the  meritorious 
within- grade  salary  increase.  Provision  for  these  increases  had  been 
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39 

made  by  Congress  in  1941,  but  a3  the  pressure  to  increase  indi¬ 
vidual  productivity  and  to  utilize  manpower  increased,  the  salary 
advancements  ire  re  used  specifically  to  encourage  employees  to  cooper¬ 
ate  and  eliminate  non-essential  work.  One- step  advancements  could 
be  granted  and  such  salary  advancements  did  not  affect  the  periodic 
mthin-grade  salary  advancements  based  on  tenure,  A  War  Department 

Board  on  Civilian  Awards  was  established  to  pass  on  all  such  recom- 
40 

mendationa •  Increases  were  initiated  by  the  supervisors,  some 
of  idiom  caused  dissatisfaction  by  putting  the  recommendations  on  a 
personal  basis.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  some  standard  of  judgment 
was  desirable  so  as  to  base  increases  on  merit,  and  therefore  a 
service  rating  program  for  civilians  was  devised  and  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  in  1944.^  With  the  approaching  end  of  the  war  in  1945,  the 

rating  system  gained  significance  as  a  basis  for  retaining  the  most 

42 

efficient  employees  when  a  reduction  in  force  became  necessary. 
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AAF 

Army  Air  Forces 

AGF 

Amy  Ground  Forces 

ASF 

Array  Service  Forces 

ATSC 

Air  Technical  Service  Command 

CAA 

Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 

CSC 

Civil  Service  Commission 

OCAC 

Office,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 

osw 

Office,  Secretary  of  War 

SOS 

Services  of  Supply 

TWI. 

Training  Within  Industry 

USES 

United  States  Employment  Service 

WLB 

War  Labor  Board 

TBSD 

War  Manpower  Commission 

mm 

War  Department  Manpower  Board 
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11.  Hist.  Procurement,  Part  II,  pp.  6-12, 

12.  Hist.  Procurement,  Bart  II,  pp.  13-15;  Daily  Diary,  Civilian 
Personnel  Div.,  1  Jan.  1945. 

13.  ^mo  to  all  Div.  Chiefs  from.  OCAC,  4  Mar.  1941,  in  AAG  230. 

14*  AAF  Memo  40-1,  9  June  1941. 

15.  iuenio  for  c/AS  f rom  AS/%  for  Air,  19  Aug.  1942,  in  AAG  230. 

16.  Tig.,  Gen.  ^armon  to  Gen.  Yount,  1  Apr.  1942;  rdg.,  Gen.  Harmon 
to  Gen.  Yount,  11  June  1942,  in  AAG  230. 

17.  R&R,  Admin.  Services  Div.,  Management  Control,  to  AQ/AB  Personnel, 
1  May  1944,  in  MG  230, 

18.  For  example,  see  ltr.  to  Char-Gale  Mfg.  Co.  from  Chief  of  ^abor 
Relations,  Materiel  Comii&nd,  4  Apr.  1942,  in  MG  230* 

19.  Hist.  Procurement  and  Training,  ASC,  Fart  III,  pp.  103-4, 
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20,  Ltr.,  Georgia  Air  Service,  Inc*,  “to  l»t*  Gen*  B.  F.  Yount,  7  May 
1942;  rdg.,  Gen.  Harmon  to  Gen.  Yount,  11  June  1842,  in  AAG  230* 

21.  Ltr.,  TOAG  SEX  341  (11  July  42)  ER  14  July  1942;  renewed  1®  Memo 
600-43-43,  7  Kay  1943,  in  AAG  230. 

22*  AAF  statistics  were  not  "broken  down  into  male  and  female  "before 
this. 

23.  TO  Administrative  Memo  ¥«'-22,  3  Apr*  1943;  CSC  Pamphlet,  "Untapped 
Manpower,"  Aug.  1943;  see  also.  Appendix  1. 

24.  TO  Civilian  Personnel  Circular  17,  2  Feb.  1944;  CSC  Departmental 
Circular  450,  31  Dec,  1942. 

25.  Lfcr.,  s/ff  Donald  M.  Eelson  and  lhul  V.  McHutt,  9  Eov.  1942,  in 
AAG  230;  TO  Civilian  Personnel  Circular  15,  12  Aug.  1943, 

26.  TO  Admin.  Memo  Mo.  63,  23  Oct.  1942. 

27.  Hist.  Procurement,  Part  III,  82-96;  ’TO  Civ.  Personnel  Reg.  35,  1 
Aug.  1943. 

28.  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  25  June  1945. 

29.  TO  Civilian  Personnel  Circular  111,  27  Sept.  1944;  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  400,  25  Sept.  1942, 

30*  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  17  Oct*,  9  Kov.,  and  27  Bov. 
1944. 

31.  Conference  of  Executive  Kg*  Staff  Officers,  "Report  and  recommen¬ 
dations  with,  regard  to  Civilian  Personnel  Operations,"  29  ^ct* 
1943;  ltr.,  AC/&S  Personnel  to  CG*s  of  Commands,  8  Bov*  1943, 

in  AAG  230.368. 

32.  A6F  Memo,  AC/AS  Personnel  to  Field  Stations,  17  Dec.  1943. 

S3,  1st  Ind.  (ltr.,  AC/fLS  Personnel  to  fiSC,  28  Mar.  44),  Eg.  ATSC 
Wright  Fid.  to  CG  AAF,  6  Oct.  1944;  ltr.,  AC/a.S  Personnel  to 
Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  13  Oct.  1944;  R&R  Ko.  2  (ltr,,  AC/AS 
Personnel  to  Dir.,  ATSC,  27  2&.r.  45),  in  Personnel  (C);  R&R, 

AC/AS  Personnel  to  Civ,  Personnel  Div.,  13  Oct.  1944,  in  Personnel 

(0). 

3*.  Ltr.,  AC/AS  Personnel  to  Director,  Materiel  Services,  Wright  Fid., 
23  Aug.  1944,  in  Personnel  (C). 

35*  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  28  Mar.,  11  Apr.  1945. 
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36.  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  22  Apr*,  37  Apr*,  13  Kay, 
and  9  Aug.  1944. 

37*  Lfcr.,  AC/AS  Personnel  to  CG  Training  Comnand,  22  June  1945,  in 
Personnel  (C)j  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div,,  4  Mar.  1945$ 
Itr*,  AC/AS  Personnel  to  Director,  ATSC,  27  J&r*  and  23  Ifey  1945, 
in  Personnel  (C), 

38*  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div*,  20  Feb.,  28  Hay  1945* 

39*  Ltr.,  (sender  unknown)  to  Senator  Pepper,  22  Feb.  1943,  in  Manpower 
Div.,  AAF;  E.  Res.  766,  78fch  Cong.,  1st  Sess.;  HD  Order  *H,*  17 
June  1942;  M>  Order  "H,"  15  Aug,  1942. 

40.  Ltr.,  from  s/f I,  9  Jan.  1943,  quoted  by  IT.  H.  Kushnik,  in  address 
to  Civilian  Personnel  Conference,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  9-11  Feb* 

1943. 

41*  Joint  Res.  170,  22  Dec.  1942,  Sec.  2* 

42.  HD  Ltr.  AF  334  (10  Jan.  43)  PQA,  27  Jan.  1943. 

43.  Semi-Annual  Rpt.  on  Manpower  Utilization,  July  1945j  Quarterly 
Rpt.  of  l&npower  Div.,  OMC,  31  Deo.  1944. 

44.  Memo  for  CG  MF  from  Dep.  c/s,  15  July  1943 j  memo  for  CG  AAF 
from  Dep.  C/s,  14  Ifcir.  1944,  in.  AAG  230.368. 

45.  Testimpny  of  Col.  Byron  E.  Gates  before  House  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  24  June  1942,  H.  Res*  16,  Part  3,  p.  691;  inter-office 
memo.  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  Lt.  Col*  Henry  Jenkins  to  Col* 

Clark,  15  July  1944* 

46.  Memo  for  CG  AAF  from  Dep*  C/S,  20  Nov*  1943j  memo  for  Dep.  c/s 
from  Management  Control,  2  Deo,  1943}  memo  for  CG  AAF  from  Dep, 

C/S,  10  Dec.  1943,  in  AAG  230.368, 

47.  Statistics  on  ASC  personnel  in  Personnel  Standards  Branch,  Civilian 
Personnel  Div, 

48.  Hist,  Procurement  and  Training,  ASC,  Part  III,  p.  129. 

49.  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  8  Aug.  19443  Statistics  on 
ASC  personnel  in  Personnel  Standards  Branch. 

50*  Interview  with  Mrs.  Audrey  Kent,  Assistant  to  Chief,  Placement 
Branch,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  Jan.  1945. 

51*  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  30  Oct*  1944, 
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52,  Daily  Di&ry,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  17  ITov,  1944,  31  Jan,  1945$ 
VJDMB  Information  Bulletin,  17  Jan.  1945. 

53*  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  20  ISar*  1944. 

64.  Daily  Diary,  Civ.  Personnel  Div.,  20  BSir.  1944j  East,  Procurement, 
Part  III,  p*  49. 

55.  Hist,  of  the  Testing  Unit,  in  Hist.  San  Bernardino  ASC  from  Acti¬ 
vation  to  31  Dec.  1943,  Sec,  IV;  AAF.Ltr,  40-89,  7  Deo,  1945. 

56,  Hist,  Procurement,  Part  III,  pp,  51-56. 

57,  Semi-Annual  Rffc#  on  Ifenpower  Utilization,  July  1945. 

58.  Ibid, 

59*  Ltr.  to  Senator  Pepper,  22  Feb.  1943,  in  Manpower  Div.;  H.  Res* 
766,  78th  Cong.,  1st  Sess,;  notes  on  the  Ramspeck  investigation. 
Sept.  1942,  in  Personnel  Standards  Branch;  memo  for  Asst,  Chief, 
Personnel,  OSW,  19  Sept.  1942,  in  MO  230. 

60.  AFFCP  Diree*,  Field  Ho.  139,  8  July  1944;  Tfl)  Memo,  9  Feb.  1945* 

61.  Ttt)  Admin.  Memo  Ho.  62,  15  Oct.  1942;  2d  Quarterly  Rpt.  on  Manpower 
Utilization,  July  1944. 

62.  AAF  Ltr*  40-37,  21  Hov.  1944;  AAF  htr*  40-37-A,  3  July  1945. 

63.  AftF  Ltr.  40-51,  20  Mar.  1945;  Semi-Annual  Rpt.  on  Manpower 
Utilisation,  July  1945, 
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1.  Mead-Rams  peck  Act  of  1  Aug,  1940,  Public  law  200,  77th  Cong, 

2,  Welsh  Act  of  28  Iky  1928,  45  Stat,  776$  Brookbart  Act  of  3  July- 
1930,  46  Stat,  1003, 

3,  Col,  Clark,  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Civil 
Service,  26  June  1943,  H,  Res,  16,  Part  3,  p,  720;  Statistics  on 
Personnel,  Personnel  Standards  Branch,  Civilian  Personnel  Div, 

4,  The  Classification  Act  of  1923  was  amended  by  Joint  Resolution 

of  7  June  1923,  43  Stat.  669;  Welsh  Act  of  28  Ifey  1928,  45  Stat,  776; 
Brookhart  Act  of  3  July  1930,  46  Stat,  1003;  CM-adjustment  statutes 
of  7  iky  1936,  49  Stat.  1266  and  26  June  1936,  49  Stat,  1969; 
Mead-Rams  peck  Act  of  T  Aug,  1941,  Public  Law  No.  300,  77th  Cong., 
and  the  custodial  pay  act  of  1  Aug.  1942,  Public  Law  No.  694, 

77th  Cong, 

5.  The  classified  services  had  47  grades  with  seven  pay  steps,  while 
the  unclassified  service  had  34  grades  with  five  pay  steps.  (CSC 
Personnel  Classification  Division  Manual  No,  D-l;  Ihnual  of 
Standard  Field  Classification  Sheets. 

6.  WMC  Direc.  No.  XII,  24  Sept*  1942;  CSC  Departmental  Circular  No. 

382,  15  Oct.  1942* 

7*  AAF  Lfcr.  to  all  Field  Activities,  28  Dec.  1942,  in  AA.G  230,3, 

8.  AFPCF  Direc.,  Field  No.  42,  10  June  1943. 

9.  AAF  Ltr„  CO  AAF  to  CG*s  of  all  AAF  Field  Activities,  30  July 
1943,  in  AAG  260,3/ 

10.  R&Et,  AC/AS  Personnel  to  Budget  and  Fiscal  Office,  17  Sept.  1943, 
in  AAG  230.3. 

11.  R&R  No.  2,  Management  Control  to  AC/AS  Personnel,  11  May  1944,  in 
AAG  230;  AAF  Ltr,,  AC/AS  Personnel  to  CG's  of  AAF  Activities,  13 
July  1944,  in  AAG  230;  AAF  Reg.  40-16,  8  Dec.  1944. 

12.  Monthly  Progress  Rpt .  AAFTC,  %r.  1945,  p.  27. 

13.  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  23  Jan.  1945. 

14.  Semi-Annual  Rpt*  on  l&npower  Utilization,  July  1945. 
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15.  R&R  No.  2,  AC/ft.S  Personnel  to  Budget  and  Fiscal  Office,  17  Sept. 
1943;  Executive  Order  9512, 

16*  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div*,  13  Feb*,  5  May  1945, 

17.  Federal  Employee's  Pay  Act  of  1945,  Congressional  Record,  Fol,  91, 
Ho.  127,  26  June  1945,  p.  6815;  Washington  Post7~19  Dec,  1945* 

18*  For  positions  in  the  higher  brackets  within-grade  pay  steps  were 
$200  and  $250,  and  the  ■waiting  period  ms  30  months*  I  he  interval 
between  raises  wus  reduced  to  12  and  18  months  for  the  two  groups 
by  the  Federal  Employee's  Pay  Act  of  1945* 

19*  Public  Law  49,  78th  Cong*,  1st  Sess* 

20,  AAF  Ltr*  to  all  Field  Activities,  6  Jan.  1942.  Supplementary 
scales  were  provided  by  AAF  Ltr.,  3  June  1943. 

21*  Interview  with  Lt*  Col*  Frederick  M.  Robert,  Chief,  Classification 
and  Tfetge  Administration  Branch,  Civilian  Personnel  Dir. 

22*  AAF  Reg*  40-7,  3  Nov.  1943. 

23.  Executive  Order  9250* 

24*  TTLB  General  Order  14,  2  Dec,  1942, 

25,  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div*,  14  Sept*  1943, 

26,  AAF  Reg.  40-7,  3  Nov.  1943, 

27,  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div*,  14  Sept,  1943. 

28,  Hist*  Procurement,  ASC,  Part  III,  p,  34. 

29,  R&R,  Civilian  Personnel  Dir*  to  Management  Control,  12  Feb*  1944, 
in  Personnel  Standards  Branch,  Civilian  Personnel  Div*;  AAF 
Organization  Chart,  May  1945. 

30,  Interview  with  Col.  Robert. 

31,  Semi-Annual  Rpt.  on  Manpower  Utilization,  June  1945. 

32,  Ibid,;  Interview  with  C01,  Robert, 

33,  2d  Quarterly  Rpt.  on  Manpower  Utilization,  July  1944* 

34,  Interview  with  Col,  Robert, 

35,  48  Stat.  522, 
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36.  Public  Law  821,  77th  Cong.,  2d  Sess .,  2  Deo*  1942* 

37.  TfifD  Order  %**  27  Aug.  1945. 

38.  49  Stat.  1161,  14  Ifar.  1936. 

39.  VfD  Admin.  Memo  No.  37,  4  June  1942. 

40*  AAF  Ltr.  to  all  Field  Activities,  3  Nov.  1942;  TO)  Admin.  Memo 
No.  66,  13  Nov.  1942. 

41*  AAF  Ho .  Office  Instruction  No.  40-5,  29  Jan.  1943. 

42.  Tlffi  Civilian  Personnel  Circular  10,  20  July  1943;  M)  Personnel 
Ltr.  No.  44,  20  Jan.  1943. 

43.  Public  Law  806,  77th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  17  Dec.  1942. 

44.  AAF  Ltr.  to  all  Field  Activities,  3  Nov.  1942* 
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1.  W.  H.  Kushnick,  "Civilian  Training  in  the  War  Department," 
Personnel  Administration,  IY  (June  1942). 

2,  WD  Memo  for  Chiefs  of  Bureaus,  Arms,  and  Services,  10  July  1941. 

S.  AAF  Ltr.  40-21,  20  July  1944. 

4.  AAF  Reg.  40-6,  1  Sept,  1943. 

5.  AAF  Reg.  40-S,  6  Mar,  1944. 

6.  Earl  Brooks,  Coordinator  of  Civilian  Training,  ASC,  Report  for 
the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  Status  of  Civilian  Training  in  the 
Air  Corps,  IB  Sept.  1941,  in  AFSHO. 

7.  Memo  for  Chief,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  ASC,  from  Earl  Brooks 

10  Oct.  1941,  in  AFSHO,  * 

8.  Public  Law  668,  76th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  27  June  1940. 

9.  Memo  for  Chief,  Maintenance  Command,  from  Earl  Brooks  30  Aue 

1941,  in  AFSHO.  & 

10.  Rpt.  on  mtg,  of  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Survey  of  Personnel 

Needs  and  Training  Facilities  of  Federal  Defense  Agencies.  2  Julv 
1941,  in  AFSHO.  '  r 

11.  Speech  by  L.  S.  Hawkins,  Director  of  Defense  Training,  Office  of 
Education,  at  Civilian  Training  Conference,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

18-20  Mar.  1942,  in  AFSHO. 

12. ^  Hist.  San  Bernardino  Air  Depot,  Sec.  4,  pp,  383-84. 

13.  Speech  by  G.  S.  Sander3,  Office  of  Education,  to  Civilian  Training 
Conference,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  18-20  Ifcr.  1942,  in  AFSHO. 

14.  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div,,  4  Nov.  1944s  AAF  Reg.  65-18 

15  Aug.  1944.  ' 

15.  Public  Law  703,  76th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  2  July  1940. 

IS.  Hist.  Procurement  and  Training,  4SC,  Part  II,  pp.  30-33. 

17*  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  18  Apr.  and  3  iky  1945. 
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18,  Rpt.  of  the  Civilian  2 raining  Conference,  San  Antonio,  Tex,, 

18-20  3fe.r,  1942 ;  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div*,  30  June 
1944  , 

19*  Memo  for  Gen,  L,  S,  Smith,  from  Capt,  S,  H,  Glissmeyer,  7  lifer.  1943, 
in  AFSEO;  memo  for  Chief,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  ASC,  from  Earl 
Brooks,  10  Oot*  1941;  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  5  May 
1945, 

20,  Ltr.,  H.  P,  Jeffrey  to  AC/jft.S  Personnel,  23  Sept,  1944 j  memo  for 
IT.  H.  lushnick  from  “W.  11 2  Dec,  1941,  in  AFSEO;  Daily  Diary, 
Civilian  Personnel  Div,,  5  May  1945, 

21,  Hist,  Procurement  and  Training,  ADC,  Part  II,  p,  75;  AAF  Historical 
Study  Ho,  8,  ^Bomb sight  Maintenance  Training  in  the  AAF,"  pp,  43, 
55. 

22,  "Report  on  Civilian  Training  and  Placement  in  the  Air  Corps,"  22 
Sept.  1941,  in  AFSHO. 

23,  1st  Quarterly  Rpt,  on  Manpower  Utilization,  March  1944, 

24,  Statistics  on  Training,  Training  Branch,  Civilian  Personnel  Div. 

25,  A.'F  Reg.  40-14,  23  Sept.  1944. 

26*  Statistics  on  Training,  Training  Branch,  Civilian  Personnel  Div. 

27.  AAF  Memo  40-5,  8  1 fey  1944;  1st  Quarterly  Rpt.  on  Manpower  Utiliza¬ 
tion*.  Mar.  1944, 

28.  Hist,  Procurement  and  Training,  ASC,  Part  III,  p.  181, 

29.  Speech  by  ff.  W.  Charters,  Director  of  Training,  WMC,  before 
Civilian  Training  Conference,  9-11  Feb.  1943,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
in  AF3H0. 

30.  Hist,  Procurement  and  Training,  ASC,  Part  III,  pp,  183-84. 

31.  1st  Quarterly  Rpt.  on  Manpower  Utilization,  Mar.  1944. 

32.  AAF  1/tr.  40-24,  9  Aug.  1944, 

33.  AAF  Reg,  40-11,  2  Aug.  1944. 

34*  4th  Quarterly  Rpt,  on  Jfempovjer  Utilization,  Jan.  1946, 

35,  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  10  July  1944. 
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AAF  Hag.  40-17,  8  Feb.  1945;  Semi-Annual  Hpt.  on  Manpower  Utiliza¬ 
tion,  July  1945;  3d  Quarterly  Rpt.  on  Manpower  Utilization,  Oct. 
1944. 


37.  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div*,  21  Deo.  1944. 

38.  4th  Quarterly  Rpt.  on  Manpower  Utilization,  Jon.  1945;  AAF  Training 
Comd.  Monthly  Progress  Rpt.,  June  1945* 

39.  34  and  4th  Quarterly  Hpts.  on  Manpower  Utilization,  Oct.  1944  and 
Jan.  1945. 

40.  Ltr.,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.  to  Civilian  Personnel  Officers,  19 
July  1945,  in  Personnel  Statistics  Branch,  Civilian  Personnel  Div. 

41.  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  26  Oct.  1944. 

42.  Daily  ^iary.  Civilian  Personnel  Div*,  8  Hov.  1944. 

43.  Semi-Annual  Rpt*  on  Manpower  Utilization,  July  1945. 
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Chapter  V 


1*  Testimony  of  ^ol.  Byron.  Gates,  Hearings  Before  the  House  Civil 
Service  Committee,  24  June  1943,  H.  Eos «  16,  Tart  3,  p,  691* 

2,  Hist.  San  Bernardino  Air  Depot,  Sec.  IV,  p.  424. 

3.  Statistics  on  Turnover,  Personnel  Standards  Branch,  Civilian 

4*  Hist.  San  Bernardino  Air  Depot,  Sec,  TV,  p.  424. 

5*  Testimony  of  Col.  Gates,  Hearings  Before  the  House  Civil  Service 
Committee,  p.  691. 

6.  Memo  for  C/s  from  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  2  Oct.  1943,  in  AFSEO. 

7.  WD  Personnel  Ltr.  Ho.  52,  5  Feb*  1943* 

8*  M)  Administrative  Memo  no.  W-27,  29  Apr,  1943. 

9*  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  21  Mar.  1944* 

10.  SCS  Departmental  Circular  Ho.  323  (Revised),  sup.  15,  2  Apr.  1943* 

11.  TO  Civilian  Personnel  Circular  Ho.  23,  20  FeB.  1945* 

12.  War  Sendee  Keg.  IV,  Sec.  5. 

13.  CSC  Departmental  Circular  No.  323  (Revised),  Supplement  No.  11, 

27  Oct.  1942, 

14.  Ltr.,  AC/fLS  Personnel  to  Director,  Materiel  Services,  ?fright  Fid., 

23  August  1944. 

15*  Conference  of  Executive  Staff  Officers,  Report  and  Recommendations 
with  Regard  to  Civilian  Personnel  Operations,  29  Oct.  1943,  in  AAG 
230 .36 8. 

16.  Memo  for  c/s  from  Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  2  Oct.  1943,  in  AFSHO. 

17.  XBid.j  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div*,  2  Oct.  and  4  ^cfc,  1943. 

18.  Ltr«,  Chief,  Civilian  Personnel  Div.  to  Director,  Material  Comd,, 

Wright  Fid*,  2  Oct.  1944,  in  Personnel  Standards  Br«,  Civilian  Personnel 
Div* 
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19*  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div*,  17  June  1944* 

20.  AAF  Ltr*  to  all  I'ield  Activities,  7  Jan.  1943;  Hist.  Procurement, 
Part  III,  p.  70. 

21.  AAF  Hq.  Office  Instruction  40-12,  20  Oct.  1942  and  24  Feb.  1943; 

2d  Quarterly  Rpt.  on  Manpower  Utilization,  July  1944* 

22.  WD  Personnel  Ltr.  Ho*  44,  20  Jan.  1943* 

23.  2d  Quarterly  Rpt.  on  Manpower  Utilization,  July  1944;  Semi -Annual 
Rpt*  on  Manpower  Utilization,  July  1945. 

24.  AFFCP  Directive,  Field  Ho.  15,  17  Apr.  1943. 

25.  2d  Quarterly  Rpt .  on  Manpower  Utilization,  July  1944. 

26.  iffiSC  Ltr.  40-1,  12  Oct.  1944. 

27.  AAF  Memo  Ho*  40-3,  25  June  1943. 

28.  Semi-Annual  R.pt .  on  Manpower  Utilization,  July  1945* 

29.  AFFCP  Directive,  Hq,  Ho.  3,  7  Apr.  1943, 

30.  AAF  Ltr.  to  all  Field  Activities,  26  Hov.  1942. 

31.  AFFCP  Directive,  Field  Ho.  10,  13  Apr.  1943. 

32*  \JD  Personnel  Ltr.  Ho.  62,  13  1/kr*  1943;  AiF  Ltr,  to  all  Field 
Activities,  12  Oct.  1942. 

33.  AAF  Reg*  40-18,  21  July  1945. 

34.  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div*,  27  June  1944. 

35.  AAF  Reg.  40-15,  29  Sept.  1944. 

36*  Daily  Diary,  Civilian  Personnel  Div*,  12  Oct*  1944* 

37*  V©  Order  "I,1*  2  June  1943;  AFPCP  Directive,  Field  Ho.  128,  26 
Apr.  1944* 

58*  2d  Quarterly  Rpt,  on  Manpower  Utilization,  July  1944* 

39.  Public  Law  200,  77tb  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1  Aug.  1941. 

40,  ID  Admin,  ^mo  Ho.  W-23,  9  Apr.  1943;  AFPCP  Directive,  Field  Ho.  30, 
8  May  1943. 

41*  AAF  Ltr*  Ho.  40-31,  5  Oct.  1944* 

42.  AAF  Ltr.  Ho.  40-31,  19  Ifctr.  1945* 
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BIELIOGPJPEICAL  'NOTE 

The  basic  legal  authorities  for  all  employment  in  the  federal 
government  have  been  found  in  the  Statutes  at  Large *  Within  this 
authority,  the  official  publications  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  War  Department,  the  Army  Air  Forces,  and  the  Amy  Service  Forces 
provide  at  the  various  echelons  the  regulations  and  policies  governing 
employment*  The  Headquarters  Staff  files  have  also  been  searched* 
particularly  important  are  the  files  of  &C/&S  Personnel  and  AC/AS 
Intelligence*  The  authors  of  this  study  have  also  interviewed  the 
men  chiefly  responsible  for  civilian  personnel  in  the  AAF . 
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APPENDIX 

CLASSIFICATION  ACT  OF  1925  AND  ITS  AI'ENDl-ENTS  i 

Classification  Aot  of  March  4,  1923  (42  Stat.  1488)  established  the 
first  uniform  system  of  position  classification  in  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment,  based  on  the  principle  of  "equal  pay  for  equal  ■work*”  Succeeding 
acts  of  Congress  have  amended  the  pay  scales  of  the  original  act  and 
have  extended  its  coverage . 


PEBTINEHT  PROVISIONS  OF  CLASSIFICATION  STATUTES : 

The  Classification  Aot  of  1928  formulated  a  plan  for  the  classification 
of  positions  in  the  departmental  service  and  provided  uniform  com¬ 
pensation  schedules  for  such  positions  to  assure  "equal  pay  for  equal 
work."  Section  4  of  the  Classification  Aot  states  in  part; 

"•  •  *  the  head  of  each  department  shall  allocate  all  positions 
in  his  department  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  their  appropriate 
grades  ...  and  shall  fix  the  rate  of  compensation  of  each  employee 
thereunder,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  ...  herein. 
Such  allocations  shall  be  reviewed  and  may  be  revised  by  the 
Board  ^Board  referred  to  was  Personnel  Classification  Board,  now 
known  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission^  and  shall  become  final  upon 
approval  by  said  board. 

Welch  Act  of  1928  (45  Stat.  785)  amended  the 'pay  scales  of  the  original 

classification  aot  and  provided  (sec.  S)  as  follows; 

The  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  and  independent 
establishments  are  authorized  to  adjust  the  compensation  of  certain 
civilian  positions  in  the  field  services  ...  to  correspond,  a3 
far  as  my  be  practicable, to  the  rates  established  by  this  aot 
for  positions  in  the  departmental  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Brookhart  Aot  of  1980  (46  Stat,  1033)  authorized  and  directed  the  heads 
of  departments  to  adjust  salaries  of  positions  in  the  field  service  to 
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correspond  with  pay  scales  of  classification  act  as  amended.*  Section 
2  of  the  Brookhart  Salary  Act  (which  directed  such  pay  adjustments)  is 
regarded  as  mandatory  in  its  application*  Subsequent  decisions  of  the 
Comptroller  General  practically  have  required  that  departments  apply  the 
principles  of  classification  to  the  field  as  well  as  to  the  departmental 
service.  (14  Comp.  Gen.  183 *392 j  15  Comp.  Gen.  154), 

RAISESCT  ACT  -  Title  IX  of  Kamspeet  Act  of  1940  (54  Stat.  1211) 

‘’authorized  the  President  to  make  adjustments  in  the  Federal  classification 
plan.11  This  act  did  not  change  the  classification  system,  hut  merely 
authorized  the  President  to  make  any  of  the  following  adjustments  upon 
rs commendations  of  the  Civil  Service  Cornea. scion* 

1.  To  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  over  classification 
to  the  field  service* 

2.  To  establish  a  pay  differential  for  positions  under  the  act, 
not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  minimum  rate  of  the  g«ade  to 
which  the  position  is  allocated.  Such  differential  must  be 
based  on  the  hazards  of  the  occupations,  isolation  of  the 
position,  or  locations  of  posts  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States, 

3.  To  except  from  the  pay  scales  of  the  Classification  Act,  as 
amended,  positions  paid  from  combined  Federal  and  State  funds, 
positions  filled  by  inmates,  students  or  patients  of  Government 
institutions;  positions  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  paid  at  native  rates;  and  emergency  and  seasonal 
nonrecurring  positions*  ^This  act  merely  vested  these  powers 

in  the  President*  To  become  effective  it  depends  on  the  issuance 
of  Executive  Orders^. 

Some  of  the  Executive  Orders  which  have  been  issued  to  interpret  these 
provisions  are:  Executive  Orders:  8743,  8744,  8833,  8955,  and  9230* 

Act  of  August  1,  1942  (56  Stat.  733)  Sec,  II,  Bull.  44,  M3  1942. 
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AC/AS  Personnel,  3-4,  52,  64 

Air  Adj •  General,  3 

Air  Service  C0md.,  16,  24-25,  25n, 

28,  33-36,  46-47,  53,  55,  58  " 

Air  Staff,  3 

Air  Tactical  Service  Comd.,  43 
Appointment  Records  Sec.,  2 
Army  Ground  Forces,  3,  14,  16,  19,  35 
Army  Service  Forces,  5,  17-19,  35,  48* 
See  also  Services  of  Supply, 
Arnold,  Gen*  H»  H.,  43. 

Assistant  for  Personnel  and  Training 
Services,  3 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air, 
27-28 

B 

Budget  Office,  16,  21 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  32 


C 

Chief  Clerk,  1-2,  6 
Chief  of  Air  Staff,  64 
Chief  of  Engineers,  15 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  15 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  27-28 
Civilian  Personnel  Div.,  3-4,  6,  15, 
17,  19,  20,  22,  34,  37-38,  42,  47- 
48,  63,  69. 

Civilian  Personnel  Field  Offices, 
10-11,  13 

Civilian  Personnel  Sec,,  2 

Civil  Service  Commission,  5-10,  12, 

14,  16-19,  22,  25-27,  30,  35,  38, 
40-42,  44,  51 

Classification  Act  of  1923,  6,  40, 

44 

Classification  and  Wage  Administration 
Branch,  48 

Classification,  Planning  and  Surveys 
Seo ,,  2 

Comptroller  General,  19 

Council  on  Civilian  Personnel,  5,  16 


D 

Department  of  the  Ravy,  18 
Departmental  Personnel  Services  Sec., 
3—4 

Departmental  Service  Units,  13 
Detroit,  Mich*,  48 
Directorate  of  Personnel,  5-4 
Director  of  Civilian  Personnel  and 
Training,  66 

Director  of  Personnel,  42 


F 

Federal  Employees  Pay  Act,  45 
Ferry  Comd.,  28 

Field  Personnel  Services  Sec.,  3-4 
Form  AC-CP-50,  17 
Form  CP-56,  17 

G 

General  Accounting  Office,  21 
H 

Headquarters  AAF,  5,  7,  11,  17,  20,  22, 
27,  30-31,  33-34,  37,  42-43,  46, 
48-49,  52,  59,  62,  64-65. 

I 

Investigations  Sec.,  2-3 
K 

Khudsen,  Lt*  Gen.  William,  33 
H 

l&intenance  Div.,  47 
Management  Control  Div.,  4-5,  32 
ifenpower  Div*,  20,  32-33 
Manual  of  Standard  Field  Classification 
Sheets,  7,  18,  41-43 
Materiel  Comd,,  6,  67 
Medical  Div.,  SO 

Military  Appropriations  Act  of  1944,  29 
Military  Personnel  Div.,  2 
Miscellaneous  Div.,  2 
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H 

Havy,  U.  S.,  28 
0 

Office,  Chief  of  the  AAF »  3 
Office,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  2-5, 
5»7  13  27 

Office,  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  68 

Office,  Director  of  Personnel,  2 
Office,  Secretary  of  War,  5-7,  12-16, 
20,  45-44,  66,  69 
Ogden  Air  Depot,  61 
Overseas  Branch,  19 

P 

Personnel  Div.,  2 
Personnel  Management  Digest,  22 
Personnel  Relations  Seo.,  2 
Personnel  Requirements  Sec.,  3 
Personnel  Standards  Seo.,  5 
placement  Testing  Unit,  55 

Quartermaster  General,  15 

R 

Ramspeck:  Act  of  1940,  44 
Recreation  Biv 68 


T 

TSme  and  Payroll  Branch,  4 
Training  and  Placement  Sec.,  2—3 
Training  Comd.,  43 
Training  Within  Industry  program,  58 

U 

U.S.  Employees*  Compensation  Act,  68 
U.S .  Employment  Service*  24,  26 
Utilization  Technician,  38 


War  Department,  5-12,  14-18,  25,  29, 
32,  56-38,  40-41,  43,  50-51,  55 
War  Department  Board  on  Civilian 
Awards,  70 

War  Department  Civilian  Personnel  Pro¬ 
cedures  Comm  ttee,  20 
War  Department  General  Staff,  5,  16 
Ifer  Depart®  nt  Manpower  Board,  32-36 
War  Department  Order  "I,"  13 
War  Department  Order  "M,  **  14,  17 
mr  Department  Order  "H,tt  12-13 
War  Department  Wage  Administration 
Agency,  46-48 
War  Labor  Board,  46 
War  Manpower  Commission,  16,  24-25, 

28,  38,  42,  58,  63 
War  Overtime  Pay  Act,  45 
War  Service  Appointment,  9,  26 
Wright  Fid.,  59,  65 
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San  Bernardino  Air  Depot,  36,  61 
Secretary  of  ^avy,  28 
Secretary  of  War,  5—6,  11—15,  18, 
40-42,  51,  69 

Services  of  Supply,  3,  14-16,  46, 
also  Army  Service  Forces. 
Stratemeyer,  Ma;j.  Gen.  George,  11 
Surgeon  General,  15 
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